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ABSTRACT 

Examined were attitudes toward death and death 
education, as veil as the effects of death education, among 14<i 
Catholic studerts from tvo high schools. An Attitudes Toward Death 
Scale was utilized in examining several hypotheses relating to death 
and death education. Significant results revealed" that: (1) Catholic 
high school students had a favorable attitude toward death; (2) 
attitudes. toward death were more favorable , in students who had taken 
a course in death education than in those who h&d not had similar . 
coursework; and (3) students were in favor of death education. It was 
recommended that the need for death education should be examined in 
high schools and that death should be treated by teachers in regular 
courses aljonq with the development of multidisciplinar]^ courses in 
death education. Future research and emphasis upon death education in 
additional settings is also suggested. (Author/KA) 
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■• CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE PROBLEM " ' 

Ten year>--ag5 teaching chilcfren about death would 
have evoked as much indignation from parents and cause^ 
i^' much consternation in administrators as would teaching 
children about sex. Possibly even more. Educators were 
so preoccupied dismantling the fortress of secrecy surround 
ing sex, however, that they were ignoring the equally for- 
midable structure shrouding • death. Eros emerged into the 
light and was welcomed. int6 the most prestigious of 
schools;' Thanatos,' his brooding brother, was denied 
admission and remained in the dark. > 
As the sexual revolution became passe', bold, ever- 
curious researchers Stumbled upon- Thanatos and uncovered 
a find as rich as any pharaoh's tomb.- Pioneers such as 
Herman Feifel, Earl Grollman, and Elisabeth Kubler-Ross 
forged ahead in their explorations. Feifel , , convinced., of 
the significance of his find , argued passionately that 
psychologists and educators needed to attend to the sub- 
ject of death. In hi^,plea to them he said:. 

We pay extensively for the taboo we affix 
to the subject^f death. Closer psychological 
^ familiarxty-with death is called for in our develop- 



mental upbringing and culture* Our socially re- . 
pressive outlook encourages nWrotic aiixieties about 
death. . . . Energies now bound up in the continuing 
effort to shelve and repress the concept of death . 




Stirred, by such a challenge, educators are beginning 
t6 experiment with death education. Courses suclf as "Death . 

Education and Suicidal Behavior" at the University of Mary- 

«• . . ■ 

land, and other similar' ones that have been incorporated 

into the curriculum, at many American colleges, exeioapl if y^ 

the attempts of educators to ad.dress the. need. 

However J in revievring the' literature , virtually 

nothing is fQund on the subject of death education ii^the 

secondary schools. Christine Fontenot,*an English teacher 

who included a unit on "Death in Literature" in her senior 

English class, expresses = the hesitancy of high school 

teachers to confront the issue: 

> It struck me as something of a xevelation 
that time and again we had pircled death ' s 'camp 
but had not ventured in.^ 

In an informal survey of her students after complet-r 



■'■Herman Feifel, "Atti-trudes Toward Death," Journal 
of Consultinp; and Clinical' Psycholbfz^^ , (June, 1969 ^ , PP- 29^ 

^Christine Fontenot, "a?he Subnect Nobody Teaches," . 
The E nglish Journal ,. (February , 197^) »" P- 62. 



ing the xin'it , she found that ninety-four of ninety-six 
felt that it was a worthwhile, meaningful and helpful 
experiepde; and .ninety-three belie3red' that the s tudy of 
death made'^life seem more precious and meaningful. 

. Are Fontenot 's .students exceptional? Or, do most 
high school students also feel that death education is 
something they want and need? Wh£it do they think about 
^ death? Are they ""prepared to deal with death" forthright ly? 
Can a course in death education on' the secondary school 
level help them to develop more positive and healtliy atti- 
tudes about death and dying? These question^ have prompted 
this investigation. 

Statement of the Problem ^ . ^ 

The purpose of this study is to compare the avti- 
tudes toward death and death education of two groups' of 
juniors enroll^ed in similar Roman Catholic parochial liigh . 

schools. The experimental group completed a six-week 

* ■ ■ ■ -9 

course in dea"fti education. The control group did not 
hs^/e this type of course. 

The method ^to be used in. the. solution of this ' * 
problem will require solving the following sub-problems: 

-"1. Selecting two high schools \of similar popula- 

■ • ^ ■ \ ■ . • ' 

tion, with regard to typei,- size, geographic 



location and socio-economic class. 
2. Establishing the validity of the selected 

ibstminent to measure attitudes toward death 
of the defined population. 
^ 3. Administering the instrument. 

4. Organizing the data. 

5. Analyzing the data yielded by sub-problem 

Definition of Terms 

Death is the total and irrevocable cessation of 

vital functions. <^ ^ ' , 

* Dying is the inevitable' process of all life which 
ends in death and which may take a very brief or a^ve^J 
great amount of time. 

Mourning is the act, expression, or symbolization 
of grief co?iceming a death, or in anticipation of an ex- 

piected death*. 

^ Bereavement is a feeling of deprivation or loss 

occasioned by a death. ^ " 

Grief is. air emotional response of deep distress o 
sorrow caused by bereavement. 

. Tennin'al is .that phase of an illness or disease 
where the end is anticipated within a short time'. 




Thanatolog:y is the scientific and hmnanisticu-Anve^- 
tigation .of the processes of death, mourning and bereave-- 
ment. ' . ^. * , . • . ' ^ ^ 

HiRh School X is a po-educ'atiohal private pa^rochial 
.high school iindeor the auspices of the Roman Catholic dio- 
cese of Orlando , Florida , which offers if' six-week course 
in death education to all junior year students as part ^ 
of the Theology cuirriculum. — - — 

fiigh School Y is a co-educational private parochialv 
high school iinder the. auspices of th^1?oman. Catholic diocese 
of Orlando, Florida , which does not ^ffer any specific 
course in death education. • - 

Favorable Attitude Toward Dfeath is an attitude 
rated 3-0, or better on the Attitude Towar^^eath Scale 
developed by Dale^V. Hai'dty^which indicates \hat they?e- 
spondent ca4 think about death witHpjtt-^ci^ / 



Un f avoraTsle Attitude T owar d Death is' aff>a±ti^;ude 

' ' Vf-^- . ' 

ratfed! 1.1 to 2,9 on the Hardt scale , which indicates that 



the respondent has difficulty thinking about death. 

Delimitations 



The sample is. limited to the juniors enroHed in 

two, Roman Catholic high schools in~ central Florida during 
the. 1976-1977 academic year. ' . 

\ ■ . 
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The attitudes toward death and dying are limited 
to the physical fact of the total and* irrevocable cessa- 
tion of vital fxmctions. The legal and philosophical 
controversy surrounding the definition of death is not 

i - 

included. 

Death education is limited to the type of. course 
outlined in Appendix C of this study. It is not a course 
of study of death'per se. Rather, death, as it affects \ 
the living, is exajmined from a religious philo,sophical 
and psychological perspective .. . . 

. The review of the literature is limited to writings 
on Western attitudes toward death that have been published 
in the last ten ye«ars. 

s Basic Assuipptioni^ 

1. In the face of death, the meaning of life is 
more dramatically revealed. • \ ' 

2. Man's fate after death is-itnknown and there is 
a general cultural avoidance of the topic death. There 
fore, the -^hought of death causes some- anxiety for most 
Americans.! 

3- Honest and thoughtful discussion of death can 
lessen thp \f ear of death and enhance one's enjoyment of 

v. 

.' 'i" 

living. \ 



^. Because children in America are slieltered^f roin 
death, teen-agers' experience with death is /limited, and 
they are seldom given the" opportunity to, consider death 
seriously- ' ' ^ / 

. 5* Juniors in high school ai?e capable of dealing 
realiistically and honeistly with questions , abo'ut deat^ and 
dyingi 

' 6. Juniors in. high school have an implicit or^ . 
explicit philosophy about life and dea;th and will respond 
freely to questions' pertaining to their atti^tudes toward 
deatii and certain factors related to it. 

The Hypotheses 

. ,r . . ^ • ■^ 

1. Two-thirds of the respondents will have atti- 
tudf.'S toward death that are favorable, as 
indicSited by their scores on the Attitude 
Toward Death Scale. - ' - 

2. Based upon their scores on the Attitude Toward 
Death Scale, the students fro^i High School X 

will have mere favorable attitudes than the . 

'■ * ■ I 

students from High School 
5*" There will >e a statistically significant dif- 
* ference between: (a) the scores on the Attitud 
Toward Death Scale of the students from High 



School X whose attitude^/ were influenced by 
their religion course and who favored death 
education; and (b) the rest of the students ^--^ 
at High School' X. \ - 

4. Two-thirds of the respondents will be in 
^ , favor of having death education taught in 
the high schools. . 

The Significance of the Prbblem 

■ \' ^ . . . " - , * - ' \ . 

There is a tory al?out a preacher who solemnly 

proclaimed to his congregation, "Everyone who belongs to 

this church is going to di^ somedqiy." The congregation 

fell silent except for ^bne man sitting in the front row. 

He broke out laughing. The preacher gave him a ster^ 

look and repeated, "Everyone who belongs to' this church 



is going to die someday!" The man laughed again and 
replied, "I know, but I don't belong to this churchy!" 

In a way, this anecdd'te' reflects the ^attitude of 
many people. Death is something that happens to other 
people. Old- people die; sick people die;.; other people 
are killed in accidents. Man is loathe to admit that he, 
too, is mortal. Yet, death is a J)art of life. He may 
avoid it, but ultimately," he cannot escape it. 

There is increasing evidence that man's attitude 



toward death is significantly relkted to his attitude 
toward lif^atself , as; >^ell as his, attitude toward dying 
persons. Donald J. Moore suggest"^:. 

We fail to face death openly and this results 
in a shallow, jpaperf ici^^iew ;of life". . . If 
we can face our own finitbnessj and not regard it 
as BUch a horrible night'mar^; d\f we can confront 
.: our. owi^' death, then we can 0^ o\f i^eal help to the 
rfiying person also.^: . i y ... . 

Death /3 s thQ hdrizon which iplWesX the jpossihilities 
of life in perspective. The impc^tanc^e- of \each moment of 
life, "and each choice- that is Xus4f ,_^isi re iliZed and life ^ 
becomes more precious wheii ipan ffc^^^ fini^iti^e. Furthe 

' ■ L - ■ r' , , • 

he is more capable o't helping the loved one wh.o is dying, 
if he can view death realistically. 

Still more' evidence of the importance of man's 
attitude toward deatn is being provided by ps$fchological 
research. "^Mervyn Shoor and. Mary Speed investigated the 
extreme delinquent behavior of fourteen adolescents in 
the c&i-e of a JuvenilF. p^bation department in California* 
In each ; ase , tl>erc ha^?. been* a recent death of a close 
fam-'.ly member. ..^riq:- the time ^f the death, Aone of 



■° ^jjonaid JXMoore,, "The Fikal and Grandest Act," ■ 
America , (Septemberv27r 1975), P- 1^6. 

^ervyn Shoor and Maiy Spee^, "Delinquency as a 
Manifestation of the MoU:^ing Procjsss," Psychiatric 
Quarterly , >7 (196$), pp. X 5^0-558. 
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the children had exemplified any such behavioral prot/leiii. 

Acting on the premise that the children were acting out 

their grief, Shobr and Bijeed v/ere able to effect a return 

to more normal behavioral^ processes by provid'ing grief 

i;herapy. . f 

A study by ihe National Institute on Alcohol Abuse 

, , ^ \ ' . ■ ' " 

and Alcoholism (NIAAA) indicated that the causes of alco- 

holi.sm can often be t|^aced to unresolved grief in child- 

hood."^ Heljpin^ the i patients oop^ with grief held the r 

key'to the recovery of mal^y alcoholiQ^^ Herbert J. , Barry, 

Jr., in his study of conimitment to mental hospitals, con- 

-Qluded that maternal bereavement ^before the age of eight 

can well b©-.a sensitiziiag factor in the development of 

psychoneurotic illnessw* " ^ 

■ ■ . - - . y V ■ ■ ^ ' ^ ' ' 

. » Tli^ese studies, and 'others like them, cause one to 
wonder just how many jieople ate suffering, great psychic 
distress because' they*, have nev'er been taught how to cope 
with death and grief. How man^r young boys, admonished 



"^^'Coping with Grie'f Held ?:ey to Some Patients Ee-* 
covery," NIAAA Information. and Feature Service, July 1^, 
197^. 1 

Herbert J. Barry, Jj?. '^Signif icance df Matex-n^l Be- 
reavement BejCore the^ Age of Eight ih Psychiatric- Patieits,"^ 
Archi^^-es of ^NeurorogicaX Psyctiiatry >> 62 (19^9), pp. 630-637- 
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that "^^ig boys don'\fc cry," carryj^the pain of linresolved 



grief .throughout- their live?? Thl^se studies sharply * 
illuminate the significance ;;.pf our. attitudes toward death 
This thesis, by examining the attitudes toward death of 

. high school students, can contribute to our Awareness of 
potential problems, in the mental health of the students* 
With suicide now the third leading, cause of ^eath among 

/the fifteen to twenty-four year old age- group such, an 
awareness assumes criti.cal importance'. An assessmeat of 
the attitudes toward death) of the students in a school 
can assist administrators and faculty in determining the 
need for programs in death education that cover* such topi 
as bereavement, grief, mourniiig, funeral rites^ burial 

'customs, suicide and euthanasia. It can also help to u 
mine the type of program or/course most suitable to their 
student's needs... 

/ As previously mentioned, a number of colleges and 

universities have recently introduced death education 
and thanatology pourses into^ the curriculum. At the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, Health L;76, known as "Death Edv.ca-^ 
tiqn and Suicidal Behavior," is the second most popular 



'Mary Moiitgomeiry , Death ; EAd of the BeginMng? 
(MinneWpolis , Mifan: Winston Press, 1972>, p. 29, ■ 
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course on the campus. David Leviton, originator and pro- 
fessor Qf uhe course, has been one of the leading propo- 
nents of death education. He contends that schools have 
an obligation to provide death education if they^ are to 
meet their responsibility for the "healtti and well-being 
of the students. Leviton asserts: 

The need for formal and informal education 
enabling people of sill ages to cope wiirhTTdeath 
and suicide is becoming increasingly evident. , • 
Surely helping pepple come to terms .with\ their 
eventual death, -heXping them' -to cope with the 
death of their Icved ones and thei'r own. death » 
faars, and the -pTe vent ibn of 'suicide, are legiti- 
mate health: education concernSi^" 

In the face of criticism that doctors, too, are 
rr ticent to d^al directly with their patients vho are 
dying, so^me medical ^ schools across the country have respon- 

ded with death education (;ourses« These scho.ols now have 

- ' ■ ■. ; 5 

course^ designed to help the aspiring physiciaiis deal . 
viith the needs of a dying, patient. For prc)fCessionals in 
•m^c^cine, ni;r:^ng, religion and so*cial work, who are 



aiso in need of such help, the Equinox Institute in Boston 

/ ■. ■ ■■ ■ . : . ; 

provides seminars on "Death, Dying and Bereavement." 

■ ' . " ^ ■ ' ^ •■■"\ 

The courses and seminars mentioned ^b6ve have bee^ 

\ • • . V ■ ' , - 



^avid Leviton,, "Education for Death. "| Journal 6f 
-H^.^lth, Physical Education and Recreation , 40 i (1969 ^ p. ^6. 



r 

... ■ • ■ 



Hell r<=!ceived. .Those involved in, death education feel 
tliat they have been successi"ul However, in reviewing ^ ^ 
the literature and research on death education, very 
little has heen written: about the effect of death ed^ca- 
tion courses, especially on the high school level. This 
thesis, by comparing the attitudes toward death of stu- 
. dents wh^ have taken a death education course, /with the • 
attitudes toward death of students who have not had 
such a course, may^give some indication of the effect such^' 
a course can, have/ If the attitudes of the students who^ 
have taken the course are bore favorable, this may pro- 
■ vide the impetus for further fesear«fe on the, subject. 

Birth, life; and death ais^^^cc-inponents in the inevit- 
able sequence of man's existence on earth. In"recent ye^s 
men have begum to ^brav? the taboos surrounding death and ^ 
have explored its frontiers. ^Through continued ques- ^\ 
tioning and searching, deatS can become less terrifying, 
, and life more satisfying. This study was undertaken wi-th 
the belief that if death ca^ be faced honestly, and exam- 
iiied realistically; men will^be able to face each new dawn 
with hope for,, rather than fear of, tomorrow.. , ■ ; . 
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I ncidence of the Problem 

' A coTDOient discovered at the end of one of the ques- 
tionnaires used for the study prompted much refiection by 
this investigator.* The respondent inquired, "I'd like to 
know , — why^iWould anyone want to study a, Tnorbid~^sub ject 
like death?". - . , • 

\rv.. Upon reflection it became apparent Ho me that I 
had b.een pursuing thfe shadowy" figure of death since my 
fatker dxed in December, 1970. By retracing the steps 
that led, to this research, the^ tfail becomes clear: A 
s^ort story written in 1972, about a college freshman con- 
templating suicide; an ^alysis written in 1973 of John 
Milton's pastoral elegy "Lycidas^'; and numerous college 
courses in tne' philosophy of Heideggar, Sartre, Qamus, 
as well as other existenvial writers left deep^ impressions 

I'and sharpened my need for understanding. After college 
I taught two six-week courses in death education at Father 
Lopez High School, Daytona Beaoh, Florida. Finally, in . / 

.1976 I wrote , a paper on L'oath Education in' a graduate 
course at Stetson University. . . 

Where has my continued interest in death led? 

Has my journey with, death and grappling with the meaning . 

.■ ^' ■ ^ " - - ■( 

of death .enabled me to cope creatively with the grief \ 

■ . ■ ■ ■ *. Vi i . . ■ . . i 



of su^dden bereavement? My answer is yes., mystery 
of life has been mor^) clearly discerned becaus.^ I have 

become more appreciative of the precious gift' of life and 

\ « 

m^e sensitive to others in their tim^ of bereavement, 
rty studies have cdnvinced me that every one needs to . give 
more thought to defeth, because death is^ the reality that 
cannot be ignored. It is. the key for one to live life 
to the-fullest. It is also the ultimate , test of ;one s > 
faith, for death brings into' sharp focus the deeper mea^iing 

of life itself. 

In view gf its importiance, research: on; attitudes 

' ^ . ■ . '■■ ) . ' . . • 

toward death is essential *o help to ,clar:|£y and delineate 

p^resent concepts of- death held by you^^^o are usually , 

shielded from any discussion of the subject. To heighten 

an awareness _^f the significance of death' among high 

school students became a major obdective of this in^esti- > 

^ gat ion. If*- this study prompts |5onsider at ion of deatlf 

education as a suitable -^course in the high school curricu- 

\ ■ ■ ■ } 

/lum, or if the findings assist the reader to f^lrmulate a 

personal philosophy t(0 cope with the' inescapable fact of . • 

death, it will have achieved an important goal. As the 

Buddha once said, "The *ay is all." The meaning of life 

16 living. The meaning of research is discovering. 



I 

CHAPTER II 
" REVIEW OF TMi; LJiBERATURE 

. Introduction * 

f 

The litera'ture' on attitudes ^ toward death and dying 

;-6an be classified in two broad categories: the philoso- 

■ '■ ■ . • . 

phicai' treati^es\ and the hard research. The taboo ^ 

/■ ' ' ^ 

naturae of dea'th in our society is reflected in the rela- 
tive pauci^V of hard reseaBch on the subject. Most of^ 
the MteraiUre available 'is oT a philosophical axj^-'-tils tori 
cal nature dealing with subjective perceptions of man's 
attitudes toward death. Even' this literature reflects,^ 
the taboo or^Vdeath. Excluding works in the fipla of 
religion, thel" vast majority of it has been written in the 
past ten to fifteen years. ^ - ^ '. 

U • ' ' ' . • - 

. ^ Because of the valuable insights that the pHiloso- 
phirial literature provides, and because of the lack of 
hard research^ on attitudes toward death, the literature^ 
'is reviewed in section one of this chapter. The research 
is discussed in sect ion , two .. ' ^ - 
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A Philosoph ical ai\d HiOi to r leal Over^Q. 
of Attitudes Toward Death' 
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Primitive Attitudes Toward Death 



In reviewing the curren.t- literature on death, one 
sometimes gets the imprecsion that the taboos surrounding 
death are a relatively recent phenomenon. According to' 
Fran? Bo rkenau , however , such is not the case.*^ ^Froni the 
evidence available « it seemc that burial rites in primitive 
society were directld toward a two-fold purpose: t^J^ keep 
the dead alive, and to keep them' away. Jn other words, 
primitifV^^ inan may not have feared death, but he feared 
the deaJ.^ burial grouads of ^.e American Indians, 

located*in isolated areas and surrounded by dire warnings 
to the living to stay away from them , . af e^ "an—e.xg.m^le of 
this prilnitive fear. Eorkensfu further contencLs tha*^ tKere 
was~"an' underlying attitude of .denial of death present in ' 
most tribal cultures , and that this attitude. reflected 
primitive man's unconscious seL7se of "imraortali ty . ^ 



iPranz Borkenau,. "The Concept of Death'' in Death and ' 
Identity 'edit-ed by Robert Pulton, (New York: John Wiley and 
Sons , . Inc. , 1965) , p. ^2. 

^Ibid . , p. ^3. 

^Ibid. , p. 
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Even sur,h advanced cultures an the E;[';,yptian nnd . , 
"trindU, show e^^idenoe" of this death denying att i tude ' in 
their burial custojiis. . ^ 

In the. Jewish culture, the law sot down guidelines. 

• * ' ■■ - . 

for t'-.e dying*. Rafcbi Zachary I. Heller explain^s that 

Jewish law allowed the dying person to set his house in 

order, bless his family, pass on any messages to thetn he 

■ ■■ " 4 
felt were important, and make his, peace with God. These 

■guidelines, when followed, provided a death with dignity 
and meaning for 'jhe dying person. Heller points to the 
peaceful death of Moses as the ideal. The Jewish culture, 
then, in Borkenau's terms, seemed to be more death accept- 
ing than death denying.^ ' 

ihe attitude toward death of early Christianity 

was. more complex because it was a result of the merging 

--of the Hellenistic view of the immortality of the soul 
with the Judaic belief of the " resurrection of the body. 
Gregory of Nyssa helped. to bridge this gap by accepting : 
the immortality of the soul, and-yet^ing its destiny 



"'^Zachary I. Heller, "The Jewish View' of Death: 
Guidelines for Dying." in Death: The Final Stage of Gjm^ 
edited by Elisabeth Kubler-Ross (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.. 
Prentice Hall, Inc., 1975) P^38.- 

. - ^gQj,^gf^gi^ ^ p. 49. .... '"'■'■^-^ 
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to tTiat of the body, vyj th which the r^oiil would be rai r;ed 

at the end of tiroe. Borkenau refer^red to Chi' i s ti^ani ty 

as ^eath-'denyin^^" because the core of the Christian 
\ 

message was that Christ had conquej-ed 'denbli "by redeem i.n^^; 

rn^n from sin.' Reuniorl with Ghi'i.st for eternity was and 

is seen as the Christian's ultimate de.^tiny. 

*♦ . . ' 

Attitudes Toward Death in the Middle A^os ajid the Renais - 

/ sance * I \ 

Philippe Aries, in his work Western Attitudes . 

Toward vDea.th , refers to death in the Middle Ages as "tamed 
8 

death." Man lived his. life close to nature, and he 

-> 

seemed to se'rse when death was neai". The 3;;_i tuali stic 

■ I - 

preparation for death viatj established by the , church and 

society. It was the dying pei^son who presided o^ver this, 

• • • V 
preparation, which was a public ceremony attended by 

family ( including children) neighbors, and frienda.^ 



' Patrick- O'Daugherty, "A Study of the Attitudes, of 
Public and,. Parochial Pligh School Staderrts Toward !Death and 
Certain Factors Related to It," Master's Thesis, Stetson 
University^ 1975, p.. 19- . . - 

-'^BorkenaU, p. 51* . * 

Philippe ^y^ies, Westei 'n Attitudes Tov/krd Dea'th , trans 
by Patricia M. Ramm (Baltimo -^e: The Jol^rns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Press, 197^); p. 8. . * ,: 



^Ibid. ,. p. 1?./ '^' * ^ •) 
\ . 1 
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It- was a sample ppepa rati oa fef leot i npj their cT.^ceptance / 
of c^eath. 

During this period the church grjjyeyard became, common 

Aries' explains that, in accordance with primitive customs, 

\ 

the early Christian martyrs were burled outside of the 
cities. Later, basilicas were , erected on the site to honor 

r 

the martyrs. In order to enhance their chance of gaining, 
heaven, the people wanted to be, buried near the martyrs. 

For the'man in the Middle Ages , ' trusting* in the 
church, death was seen as a peaceful rest. until the Second 
Coming of' Christ. There was ho place for individual respon- 
sibility, or a .coimt\ng of good and bad deeds. 

. By the twelfth century, the belief in judgment at 
the end of life ai-one, with each man being "on trial" on 
his deathbed. His attitude at this time was crucial to 

his salvation. Thus, the "Ai^tes raoriendi", the proper 

IP 

manner of dying, became a matter of great concern. ' In 
the fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, the relationship 
between- death and the biography of each individual life 



•^'-'ibid. , p.. 16. : ■ , "^b 
^^Ibijd. , p. 31- 



^ ^Ibi'd . , p. 3^. 



became- firmly fixed. ' The ritual solemnity of the death- 

bed scene, ^^he final chapter of life, waiV necessar\y to 

provide an appropriate conclusion. ^ Even at this time, 

hdifever, the 4ying person still prenidod over ?iis death ^ 

and was the center of activity. Arie^3 asserts that death 

was the occasion when man was most able to reach an aware- 

14 

ness of hiraseir. 

Sometime during the period spanning the sixteenth 
to eighteenth centuries, Thanatos (Death) and Eros (Love) 
became associated in the motifs of art and literature. 
Aries explains that: . 

1/ike the sexual a^t , death was henceforth 
increasingly ^thought of^ as a transgression which 
tears man from his daily life, from rational so- 
ciety, from monotonous work. . ., plunging him -^^^ 
into an irrational, violent, and beautiful world. 

Up to this time,- death had been familiar, but from 

tKis point on it was thought of as a break with the 

familiar, a leap into the fantastic and unlcnown. The 

deathbed scene was no longer. a banal event, it was a 

spectacle; with the family wrought by grief and passionate 

sorrow at the separation. The mourning process which had 
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Ibid , , p. 36. 



^^Ibid. , p. 46. 
.-'• ^rbid . , p. 56. 



been strictly ritualized , had set up definite limits 
Within which the mourner was expected to 'remain. 

•^By the eighteenth century, however, the mourner 
respected no such limits because fdeath was seen as the 
gravest of wounds. "'"^ This custom continued and Aries 
contends that, in the nineteenth century, mourning had' 
reached hysterical^ proport i ons . The death that was 
feared was no longer the dertth of the self, rather it wa"s 
the death of feno_ther. ^ (italics added) These dramatic 
changes in man's attitude toward death, i.e^, the wedding 
of Thanatos v^pd Eros in the collective UJiconscious : *aad 
the fear of the loss of '^a loved one; set the stage for 
twentieth century man's repr-ession of death. . 

Modern Attitudes Toward Death- 

. Utilizing a philosophical- reli'gious perspective, 
Toynbee alsp concludes that the thought of death is re- 
pressed, and is , in f act , • conside red "un-..American . " 



^ -^^Ibid. , p. 67. ^ 

' ■^'^Ibid. , p.. 68. 
18' 

Arnold Toynbee, "Changing ./.ttitudes Toward Death 
in the Modern Western World , " in Man ' s Concern with Death. 
Edited by Arnold Toynbee, e t al . , ''(•^ew York: McGraw-Hill 
Bdok Co., 196S)', p. 131. . 
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He points to the rise of science and unbelief; which 
began as a reaction to the "scandals of 'Western religion 
in the seventeenth century," and gained added strength 
during the Industrial Revolution, as the cause of man's 
inability bo «ope with death."'"^ The "physical conquest 
of non-human nature has been substituted for the spiritual 
conquest of himself as Western man's idea.1 paramount objec- 
tive says Toynbee.^*^ Therefore, md^ern man seeks to^ 
escape death, ^ through work and entertaimnent , because 
he cannot master it. 

• That death has become taboo for modern man is a 
truism. The taboo is reflected in our euphemisms for 
death- The deceased "exits", or "passes on". The "remains" 
are "laid to rest" in "memorial parks". Some have called 
ours a "dea«t=iree" society. As the Reverend Patrick J- 

O'Dougherty asserts, the propriety of society dictates that 

' 21 

one .does not talk-. of death in polite company, so we dp not, 
discuss it. Over eighty per cent of all deaths occur in 
.hospitals or nursing homes 5- so we do not see , it'. Doctors 



^9 lb id . , p. -124. - 

^Qibid. ,' p. 130-131. .... 

^■'■0' Dougherty, p. 7- 

^^Donald J. Moore, "The Final and Grandest Act," 
Ameyica (September 27, 197^>), P,- 168. ^ 



• ar,e reticent to te]T their patients that they are dying;'^ 
SO we often d-o not even know it. American society's S 
. concei'ted- effort to .deny and flee from death has led. 
Pa(:riclg J. -Ryan to ask''pbi ntedl y : _ 

Has a conspiracy of funeral d irectors , wor- 
.shippe-r^ of youth and purveyors of violence as 
entertainment persuaded us that no' one really 
, ' dies?23 ' ;}/ 

ThiiB conspi,,ra3y of silence is directed, not at " com- 
forting the dying person, but at easing the anxiety of 
the living. Death is no longer fainil-iar. The dying per- 
son is rarely given the pri.vilege of preparing for his- 

death and presiding over the ritual ceremony at the deathf 

■ . ' ' - ' . i 

bed. Instead, -death often occurs in the sh^eful manner i 

' so eloquently described by Donald J. Moore: 

e \ 

■ [In hospitals! the doctors and nurses are 
the masters of death.'. The dyingx patient is , ex- 
pected to pass out of life on tipvtoe. And when 
death occurs in- nursing homes,- it ixS so often 
as if life just dribbled away.^ 

This tragic manner of dying, at one and the same 

time, reAects our inability to. -cope with death and re^- 

. enforces it. Dying is stripped of any dignity. . At tim:es 



^^Patrick. J. Ryan, "Deatji Oh Three Continents)" 
America (November 22,. 1975!), P- 3^8.^ I 

.^^Moore, p. 168.' ' . : • 
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TTlXseen as an embarrassment for the person and his 
familyVandls a failure for, the attending physician. 
Th^nabil/ty of persons in the medical^ and "helping pro- . 
fessiS^S^to face death Is discussed at length by such 
authors as Straus a:id Glasser;^^ Kubler-Ross; Reeves; 

and Weisman/' ' . 

These authors agree that the professional's inabil- 
ity to cope with^ death vitiates his capacity to be of 
assi&tr^riTce to the dying person and render to him the 
dignity that the dying deserve. 

Straus and Glasser, and Reeves point out that 
most medical education. programs address. only the technical 
aspects of j)ati^t cai^e. The>anagement of the emotional, 
.responses of patients to illn|ss,and death is covered 
briefly; if at- all. Kubler-Ross, when she initiated 
her work, On ^^th. Hl^ ^zi^, encountered resistance from 
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25fl. T Straus and B. G.Glaseer,. "Awareness of Dying, ■ 

in LOSS, a^d |k|K^"psycho logical ^^^^^^f^J^^^^^^ 
tic-e 7~^dVtEd^^v.st±n Y^utsc^^ et al . -.CNew York. 

University ' Er.es s , 197-0) • , • - ' ■ 

26g3^isabeth Trn>^i Pr-Ross On Death and Dyins- (New York 
'Macmillan Publishing, Co. , Inc. ,19697. ^ -\ . 

27Robert B. Rfeeves, Jr. "Prof essionalism^ and Cdrapas-; 
sion in the Care of i:he Dying-'J Pastoral P^Zcho]^ 
(Novefaber, 1971), VV\ 7-1^^- ' _ . . . \ ' . 

' 28Avery D\ Wei L an. On Dying (New YprTc: 

Behavioral Publications, Inc., 1,972). 

• 1 ■ 
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"1 

nine out of ten doctors she appro^jched to request inter- 
views with their tlrminally ill patients/"'^ At on^ hospital 
the staff even dehied that there was anyone there who was - 
.fatall-y^: ill and'still Me to talkl^^ Kubler-Poss found 
that nurses an4 meBibers of the clergy were generally raore^ 
willing than the'v doctors to talk to the" ^erminally ill 
peti^nt.^-^ One of the more encouraging ^spects of her- 
experience, however, was that most of^ the\doctors who were 
willing to talk calmly about cancer and dd^ath, were the 
very young 'in the profession. One ; would)^ hope that this 
indicates a changing attitude. Further evii^dence of the 
medicarand helping professions attempts toMmprove their 
ability- to cope with death effectively and Lnsitivel-y will 
be provided in the- section on death educatioVi. 

Reeves asserts that, praf essionalism , Uong doctors, 
nurses, clergy, and others in the helping professions, 
is us-ed as a shield to protect them from being dragged 
down by the dying person. ^5 Thus, the professional keeps 



2%ubler-Ross, p. 2^^7. 
^ Qlbid . , p. 249. 
^Ijhid. , p. 254. 
52rbid. , p. -5546. 
^^Reeves , p. ?• 
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his distance f i-om <the patient and intei^acfcs with him in 
.an impersonal manner. Veisman is in agreement with Reeves 
on this point; and he eoes even further by proposing that 
nfany doctors seem-to have the misconception that prepara- 
tion for death, and reconciliation with it, are impos- 

, 'Ah. . . 

sible.^' With this outlook, a physician can rationalize 

that informing the patient of the gravity of his sitif^- 

tion wi3>^ only cause depressiop. and despair. 

In reality, Kubler-Ross dr.scovered that the opposite 

reaction usually occurred. She found that once the dying 

patient was allowed to talk about the seriousness of his 

condition, which he often already realized* without being' 

told, he was able to begin preparation for death. While 

it was no easy process for the dying person as he went 

through the "five stages of dying,** i.e., denial; anger; 

bargaining; depression; ' and acceptance, he was at least 

given the opportunity to prepare himself for death and 

die with dignity. Further, most patients were relieved 

to finally have a chance to break out of the isolation 

imposed upon them by doctors and family members who were; 

unwilling to face the issue of the patient's impending 

deauh. . ' - 



Weisraan , p. .51 • 



"] . For Kubler-Ross, the question is not "Do we tell 

/the patient he's dying?" but rather, "How do I share 
\this with my patient?" lu' On Death and Dying she offers 
two guidelines to the doctor.* First, he must be aware of 
his own attitude and ability to face termina"l illness and 
}de§th. Secondly, he must be aware of his patient's per- 
sonality make-up; the de^nses he uses; and his willingne 
to face reality^. ^ , 

Att.'.tudes Tov/ard Death pf Children, Adults, and the Aged , 

Thus far, the attitudes toward death and dying of 
the general culture, th*e medical and helping professions, 
and -the terminally ill have been discussed . Attention 
will now be given briefly to the attitudes of children, 
adolescents, and the elderly. These attitudes have been^ 
the subject of hard research a^id thus will be discussed 
.-^^more completely in the section on relat'^d research - 
; ■; ' Children, as Earl Grollman and pthers have shown, 
; are indeed aware of death, and to shield them from it 
uDiay do them emotional hann.^^ JoAnne Dobson, author 
iof children's books, believes that children can handle 



^^Kubler-Ross, p. 36. 

^^Earl Grollman. Explaining Death to Children . 
(Boston: Beacon Press, 1967^ , p. ix. 
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death becaur^e of their inher.,-al sense of wonder.-'' She 
explains that children's books, such as Charlolte^s Web, 
aftid The Yearling: , can help parents teach the child to cope 
with death. 

Such help from adults is fessential for children 
because their concept of death causes them anxiety and 
=fear. According to Charles W.. Wahl , the -child's early 
conception of death is that it is temporary and reversible . 
In games like "cowboys and Indians", players ara shot dead 
but quickly come to life again. Later, when the time sense 
is more fully developed, Wahl • explains that "the child 
. begins ,tP learn that death is not reversible, and he then 
becomes frightened about his death wishes toward his ambi- 
valently loved, si.gnificant persons. "5" If the parent ^ 
is unable to help the child deal with .his fears, or answer 
his questions about where- people when they die, the 
.child's anxiety about d^\h may inc rease .'"^^ Thus, ir., o-der 



^Vj^Aiine Dobsdn,' "Children, Death, and the Media," 
Counseling and Values,. (April, 1977), P- 17?- 

58charles W..-Vaha, "'^he ' Pear of Death in Deat^ 
laentity , edited by Robert Fulton (New York: John Wxley ani 
Sons, Inc., 1965) i p. 62. 

^ %bid . , p . 62 . 
^^Ibid. , p . 65 . 



for the child to develop i>n a healthy manner, he needs to 
be given an opporbunity to understand death. ChlldT'en's 
books, like the ones mentioned, and the death of a pet, 
are &^<:cellent ways to teach the child about death. 

Before discussing the attitudes toward death of 
adolescents and adults, it is interesting to note that 
while there is a substantial body of ^ literature on the 
attitudes toward death of children and the aged, there 
is relatively little wri.tten about those of adults and 
adolescents. It is these two groups that researchers 
need to address more directly in the future. 

Brian P. Hall and Robert* Kastenbaun^^^ are two 

authors who have attempted a de\-elopmental approach to 

the issue of death concepts aiid attitudes . Kastenbaum 

« 

expla:'.ns that the adolescent typically projects his 
thought and feeling into the future, generally the proxiraa 
future It seems to the adolescent that death is so re- 
mote that it has no relevance to his ovm life. Death is 



^""■Brian P. Hall, "The Developing Consciousness of 
Dying," Counseling and Values (April, 1977), p. 1^6-159- 

^^Robert Kastenbaum, "The Foreshortened Life Per- 
spective," in Understanding Death and Dying , edited by S. G. 
Wilcox and N. Sutton '^Washington , D.C.: Alfred Publishing 
Co. , 1977)-, pp., 135-1^^8. 

"^^ibid. , p.. iw. / :. 
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avoided, kidded about, and glor^rod over^. Uov/over,- K 353~ 
tenbaum asserts that on a deeper' ]evol, adolescents aj-e 
concerned about the meani^ng of death and the prospect 
of their own demise. 

In tHe adult years, one v/ould assume a more mature 
perspegtive and attitude toward death. However, as. 
Kastenbaum, Hall, and othnrs suggest, an adult may be 
fixated on a child or adolescent level in terms of his 
attitude 1;pward death, Just as he may be fixated in other 
aspects of his development. Thus, the adult may be able 
to accept that he will grow old and uie, or he may attempt 
"to deny it . 

For the elderly, the problem .of their attitude 

toward death is particularly acute. In Erik Erikson^'^ 

V • • * 

terms, the aged person is faced with the crisis of inte- 
grity; i.e., acceptance of his ].ife cycle and ^the people 
who :iave become significant to him, versus despair, i.e., 
rpjection of his life as being a meaningful one . ^ ^ Depend 
ing on the resolution of this crisis, the elderly may 
either accept their proximity to death' and make the most 



^'ibid. , p. 

^'^Erik Erikson. Identity :' Youth y and Ori sis . (N 
York:' W. W. Norton and Co., Inc. , 1968), p. 1^0. 



of their allotted timo; rerac^'^ thei-noolve^- to death's inevit 
ability and wait for- it passively; or act:ively look for- 
ward to death as a release from the bqredoji and suffering 
they are exj)e ri eric.i ng, ThoF;e v;ho wor-k wn th the eldei'ly 
need to be sensitive to their position and not project 
onto them their own. fears of growing old. With such help, 
the pi-ocesn of disengagement for the elderly will be 
facilitated, and their attitudes toward death will be 
made more favorablel * ,v 

Death Educa tio n 

One of the primary methods of changing attitudes 
is through education. This section will discuss some of 
the recent attempts at education on death and dying. 
Most of the courses and seminars presently being offered 
are directed toward college and medical students, and 
'members of the helping professions. In the future, death 
education should be offei-ed to people of all ages to 
help them cope '^.reatively with dealli"~because it is an 
issue that confronts all people. 

The growing acceptance of death education, and the 
concomitant increase in the, availabi lity of death educa- 
tion courses, is reflected in the literature. Books 
such as Death Education : Pre paration for Livinp; , edi ted 



by Betfcy Green and Don/ild IrjnVi, and U rid e i - s t'a nd i np; De a th 
ej^d Dyin g, a text for a death education 'course, edited by 
Mai^i'lyi^ Sutton and Sandra Wilcox; special issues of, pro- 
fesslional journals, such as the Pfistoral ''P sychology "Death 
and Math. Education" issue in November oT 19.71; the Coun- 

♦ selxijig ^ and Values issue on "Death and Dying" in April of 

^^ 1 

1977'^ and The School Co unselor j ->sue on Death in May of 
1977,1 are all indicative of this trend. ^ 

\ These works provide rationale for death educa- \^ 
tion, suggestions for initiating courses, outlines of 
matecri^l that should be covered, bibliogra;i2ies on death • 
and related topics, and suggestions for teach.ers. • One 
point emphasized by all of the authors, is stated well 
•by .Bobert Reev'en. If the pourse is to bd effective, he 
believes that first and foremost, "the teacher mils t be 
what he, hopes, the; students will beconis." . The teacher 
of the de^i education course " must examine his attitudes 
toward death , as well as . hi^ valued and philosophy of 
life, if the course is tl bQ-^y thing more than a super-.' 
ficial treatment of the subject. The teacher_can encourage 
open discussions of death only if he is cDffif ortable with 
the subject himself. ; . ^ . • 
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Reeves, p. ly: 



■■ \ Who .is teaching death education? Hea] th educators- 
David Leviton and Dale V . Hardt; English teachers Chrip- 
tine Fontenot and Theld^^ |Bevens; elemental^, school teacher 
'Jlheodora S. Russell; ph.i1 osophj^professor Florence M. 
' Hetzler; - social scientists Sa^d^ G. Wilcox and Marilyn 
•Sutton; and Physicians Stacey B. Day 'and Elisabeth Kubler- 
Ross; as well as thanatologists , . oi^er such courses.. 

• " The fact that educators in such diverse disciplines 
are teadhing death education indicates the widespread 
"•nee.d for such courses/ David W. Berg provides further 

• evidence for the need by demonstrating how dea^.h educa- 
tion meets three common Criteria used in determining t^e 

• suitability of courses for schools. He^explains that: 
1. Ittj^ a univer sal of human exi^tjence and. a 

. • concern teenagers face .s evide/ced byjteen 
suicides, abortions, and auto ^ccident^^"^ 
2.. Thr degree of interest generat'^d - is high. . 
'The typical respondent to the. ^'You and 
Death" questionnaire in Psjchoiopy Toda^ ' 
was in th-e 20 to 2^ year-old agp bracket. 
3.' The subject is.ofven misunderstood, and • 
' there is a general lack of toowi^edge" 
about it. 



"^^David W. Berg. "Death Educatioii in Today's - 
Schools: 1 Rati^nale^ in CoHnunicaU^ Issues xn Thana- 
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Berg's senbimea>ks are echoed by Jahri W. McLure, 
and Edwin J. Hart, who argue for the iri^tliision of death 
education in the public school curriculum. . 

Some voices of- caution have also been raised, • 
however. McLure, while favoring death education, also 
examined the risks involved. He warns that teachers may ; 
be polarized on the issue \lith some greatly stimulated by 
the idea and other exliibiting extreme reservations; 
theological questions may arisq; and^adverse psychological 
reactions .may occur which the teacherMs not trained to . 
handle. Joanne Koch reports that the Barr/Harris center, 
"Which provides seminars on death and. dying in the Chicago • 
area, doe^ not favor an intensive death education pro- 
gj^m foT, younger children.^''" They belieVe that it may 
arouse 'fears and anxieties in the children- Finally, 
Peter H. Beioheim warns that death education courses can 

. V- • . • ■ 



tolORy , edited by Austin PI. Kutscher, et_ al. (New York: 
MSS Information Corp., 1976) p. 248. 

^-^John W. McLure, "Death Education," Phi Delta 
Kappan (March, 197^), P- ^84. 

^^Edwin^J. Hart, "Death Education and Mental Health, 
Journal of School Health, (September, 1976), p- 407. 

5°McLure , p. 85- 

^^Joarme Koch, "When Children Meet Death," Psycho - 
lo£;jr Todai, (Augu.st , 1977.)> P- 80. 
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be artificial and 'theoT-et;J.cal if there is no close rela- 
tionship between the schools and the hospitals. 

In conclusion, v/hile these authors, express legiti-. 
lUctue concerns , there is no indica^tioa that' a well-planned 
and well-executed course in death education causes harm \ 
to students. However, proper planning, teacher-training, 
counseling and follow-up are' all essential if one wishes 
to pro^T^ide an effecX'ive course. With such safeguard's as 
counseling, even if psychological conflicts or guilt 
feelings are aroused in the students, they can be adequately 
managed. While anxious parents and administrators should 
be approached with sensitivity and understanding , the 
potential benefits of death education are too great to 
allow them to bar it from the schools. Responsible edu 'a- 
tors, members of the helping' prof essions , and concerned: 

laymen^ should band together to encourage the inclusion 

- ■ 

of death .education in the high school curriculum. The 

fruit of such a concerted eff9rt could well be the type 

of person that Kubler-Ross describes in the closing of 

her book, to j)eath and Dying : . • 

Those who have the strength and th? love to 
sit with a dying patient 'in the silence that p:oes 



1 

^^Peter H. Beisheim, "Death Education: Yes, but...", 
**in CommunicatinK Issues in Thanatology , edited by Austin H. 
Kutscher, et^ al • (New York-V MSS Information Corp .', 1976) , 
p. 246. ' 
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beyond words (bri^i-nal ita,14-QA) V^A^ . 
moment L death] is neither Xri^t.enihg^^ 

but a peaceful cessation of* the functioning of the' , 
body. .Watching a peaceful death of a human being 
reminds us of a falling star; one of the m.illion 
lights in a vast sky that flares up for a brief, 
moment only to disappear into the endless ; night 
iorever. To be a therapist of -the dying patient 
makes us aware of the uniqueness of each indivi- / 
dual in this vast sea of hixmanity.^ It makes us 
aw:are of our f initeness , our limited lifespan. ' 
Few of iis live beyond our thr^e score\ and ten 
years and yet in that brief .time moS^?- of us..„c^^^ 
a^d live a unique biograpjiy arid weays ourselves ^ 
* into the fabric of human history. 5^* V' j 

Current Research on Death aAd fiyinp; 

: " ' , -A - . . ■ 

Until recently, research on attitudes, toward - 
death has been conspicuous by its absence. Charles W. 
Wahl , writing in the late 1950's, observed that thanato- 
phobia (anxiety about, death) had al ttk no description 
in" the psychiatric or psycho ai>a . lc literature.^ *' 
recently as 1969> Herman Feif el , a pioneer in research on 
death attitudes, issued a plea to psychological re£;earchers* 
urging "bhem to investigate the subject of death more 
• extensively.^"^ Ten years earlier in 1959 1 Feif el had 



^-^Kubler-Ross, p.' 276. 

■ Charles W. V/ahi , "Thu i?'ear of Death," in Death 
and Identity , edited ]Dy' Robert Fulton. (New York: John ■ 
TTiTey & Bon, Inc., 1965), P- 58. 

-^-^Herman Feif el , "Attitudes Toward De-ath," Journal 
of Consultin g and Clinical Psychology (June, 1969) , P- 29^- 
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,editea ^ Meai|^ of Death . This book w.a.:; the first 
"attempt to puli:|i;o6ether the available research on death. 

ieith and Iden^ edited by Robert Pulton and published 

|nj:l'965, collatW the. research that had been done subset 
* .quenf to the publication o£ ^ ne^in^ of Death. Unfor- ■ 

tunately, there have been no further attempts at collating 
' the research .on the subject of death. ,!rhis thesis, by 

■reviewing the related research ^^will help to fill this .. 

void. c / 

^^^Ithough somewhat dated, -the studies Feifel and 
Fulton collected are seminal worjcs in the field. . There- 
fore, some of the studies will b^, brief ly discussed in 
.this section on related research.- 

The research on attitudes toward death is cate- 
gorized and presented in the foltfoWJns order: children? 
adolescents and young adults; ..and adults and the elderly. 
Then, the research on death ediibation is presented. 

Children's Attitudes ..Toward D.eath ' 

Maria Nagy was one of/the first researchers to sys- 
tematically investigate the? child's view of death. The 



56j,aria H. Nagy, "The Child ■-s View .^^f ^^^^i". 
Meaning of .Death, edited by Herman Feifel . (New York, ncbraw 
Mil Co., 195977 P- 62-92. 
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subjects o4;h^ study were 378 children, aged three to ten, 



living in Budapest in 1948. From composit:^6ns and draw-, 
-ings on death jdone "by the 'children , and subsequent dir.-- 
cussions with Ithe children about !^{;heir work, Nagy discove^d 
that there are definite modal developments in the child's 
thinking about I death. She explains her .results thusly: 
(-1) Th^ child who is less than five years of 

age usually does, not recognize death as an 
irreversible fact. . 
'(2) Between the ages of five and nine , death 

is^most often personified and thought of as . 
a contingencyV * 
—"(3) Only at the .age of nine and Xater does he 

begin to view death; as a process which happens 



to us according to certain laws 
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Helen Swaiin; who examined the conpepts of death 
iq. 120 cl^ildren in the Chicago area, obtained results 



similar to Nagy's." Swain discovered, that the variables 
of sex, level of parental education, and degree of religious 



\ 



\ 
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80-81 



^Ibid. , -pp. 

^%elen L. Swain, "The Concept of Death in Childrey , 
Ph.D. dissertation. Marquette University, 1975- Disserta- 
tion flT^Rj^T-afvhs International . August, 1976. p-. 890-A. 
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•influence in the family had no signi ficant 'effect on the 
children's concepts of death. The age of tho child, however, 
was a significant factor. * . 

~ ''"Alexander and" Adlerstein^^ studied the affecbive 

responses to the concept of death in 108 males, ages 5- 
15 attending a sutnm.er camp. Most of 'the children were 
from low-income families. Based on data from three sources,, 
the response times; galvanic skin resppnses; and response 
•words of the subjects when presented with neutral stimulus 

...words and death related' stimulus words; the researchers 
concluded that all the children demonstrated increased 
emotional response to death related words. By measuring 
galvanr'-G skin responses , • thi s study showed that death is 

> an emotion-laden subject for children, even though . they 
may not be 'conscipusiy aware of its significance. 



"^e clii 



Adolescents ' and- Young; Adults ' 

Attitudes Toward Death ' .; . 

uVil<lzi|ig\the method they employed when studying 
Idren in suipmer camp., Alexander and Aldersteini 



^^Ifvirifj E. AleWnder an^d^Arthur M. Adlersteinj, . 
•?Aff edtive ''Ees])onses to \he Cone ept^^ofL Death in a Population 
of Chj-ldrenanc. Early Ado descents , " in' Death and Idejntity , : 
editec! bv Robert Fulton. 'QUew York: ' John Wiley & Soin^ , Inc., 
-lr^^«-^ ^1 . ~ ^ — ' v / 



1965) 



pp. lll^l^l 
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"examined male college students' affecl;i,ve involvement 
with the concept of death. These isUbjecfcs also exhi- 
bitisd greater- emotional intensi ty wh|n presented with 
death related words. From, their rnstf Its, Alexander and 
' Adlerstein concluded that even for normal people, who 
appear consciously indifferent to death, death can be a 
fpjcbe -bhat has a significant effect, especially on the . 
l^s's conscious" level . . 

David Lester, presently one of the foremost researchers 
in the field of attitudes toward death, has extensively 
: Studied the fpar of death in college students. 1969", 
i Lester and. Collett devised and validated a scale' to " ^ 
-measure fear of death. ^"'- They distinguished four fears: • 
fear of death of self; fear of death. of others ; fear of 
the dying of self; and fear of the dying'^of others. The 
scale, first used to studjT female college students in-; . - 
Oregon, was comprised of thirty-eight statements con- - 
cerning the four fears. It was a six point scale strongly 



'^^irving E. Alexander and Arthur M. Adlerstein, "Is 
Death a Matter of Indifference," in Death and^ Identity , 
edited by Robert Fulton. (New York:" John Wiley & Sons, Inc^ 
ol965), pp. 82-89. - " 



^^David Lester and Lora J. Collet, "The Fear of 
Death and the -Fear of Dying," The Journal of Psychology, 
(July 1969), PP- 179-81. 
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agree was rated "+5^'; and strongly disagi'ee was rabed 
"~3"- ^In the initial study, the sub jects showed a signi- 
ficantly higher fear of death than of tiying. . 

In 1970> Lester studied twenty females enrglled-at 
the State UnJ-versity of Buffalo in oi'der to determine the 
relationship between the fear of death in. the students and 
fear of" death in their parents. Lester found that the 
students had a significantly greater fear o'f death of sel^* 
than did their mothers. The Spearman Rank Correlation 
showed a correlation between tiie daughters fear§ and^ 
those of their fathers. Th ' ' ^J-dy, 1 ' ito^ (Jtie 

donlq by Lester in which he found that, sons resemble their 
parents vTDore* in fear (^f d^s,^^ as they jnove through adoles- 
cence,^^ underscore the significance of pafehtal srttitudes 

• ^ ■ % 

the formation of the child's attitude toward death. I:? 

1 ■• " ■ * ' ■ ■ ■ 



m 

r.thQ -parent; is fearful, it seems that thf^ child is more 
likely to be fearful as well. 

In 1972, Lester studied the effects of age and ' . 



Dav^id Lester, "The Relationsnip of , Fear .of Death 
in Subjects to Fear of De.ath in Their Parents," Psycholo - 
•£ical Record , (Fall,' 1970)', p. 5^1^ . 

^David Lester .and ' Donald Templer, "Resemblance of 
Parent-Child De.a,cth Arixiety as a Function of Xge and Sex of 
Child," - Psycho-I'oKical Reports. , (December 1972) i P- 720. 
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sex__differeQces|on the fear of death. ^"^^ The sub.jecfcc 
. were forty-six ^tudehfcs in ? psychology class at -in 

-v.-'^^^*^.^'^..^°-^^.^^"^\ subjects' ages ..ranged from seventeen \ 

to fifty. Using' the 'Collet t-Lester fear of death scale, ' 
Lester' found no- correlation between age and fears of v 
^death. Howdve.o:^,. f&males havj significantly greater fear 
' o.f the,, death of self and :otIiers than did males. ' . ' 

The Reverend Patri<:k J. O'Doherty studied the atoi- 
tudes of death of public and parochial high school student's 
in 1972.^5 -trsing a modified foi'in of the questionnaire 
"You and Death" which was devised by: Edwin Shneidman for 
the Psychology Today study. O'Doherty concluded that the' 
majority of the tw6 groups had fatalistic attitudes toward 
death; were influenced by religion in forming their atti- 
tudes toward death; believed in gifter life, but riot in 
\ reincarnation; thought of death occasionally; hopedv.;they ' 

would die in old age; and hoped that their image would 

.. ■ * . ' * 

survive ''them . . I^jrthermpre , O'Doherty discovered that one 
out of twelve students in the sample, had attempted suicide. 



^ David Lester, '^Studies in D^ath Attitudes, Part 

5^0," Psycholop>:ical Reports (April 1972),. p. 440- - (Other 
studies can be found in Psychological Reports (ctober I969) 
PP- 437-438 *;^d. (August 1970; p. 136. 

^^O'boherty, pp. 93~9''>. 
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Based on these results he- recoinniendod that; death educa- 
tion be given gi^eater consideration by the Boards of Edu- 
cation at ..the. two schools involved in the study. O'Doherty's 
results are discussed . fUrthc r in Chapter IV of this paper. 

In 1975, Dale V. Hardt developed an insfcrumenfc to 
measure attitudes tpward 'death ' The validity and reiiabil-- 
ity 6f*th6 instrument wa^s established using a sample of 
692 subjects between the ages pf thirteen and twenty-six- 
who lived in the South'ern Illinois area. The mean age 
of ^ the xespondents was seventeen. Using the split half 
method of reliability with the Spearman Brown "Prophecy 
Formula" serving as an adjustment formula, a reliability 
coefficient of .87 was produced for the scale. The., 
sftatistical requirements fbr Concurrent and construct 
validity were also met. ' \The scale was judged t^ be read- 
able by the fifth grade aiid up, based on Hjhe^^^^ set 
forth- by Flesch and by Dj^le and Chall. 

In his study, Hardt found that the mean score on 
the death attitude scale was 2.9251, with a standard 



^^Dale V. Hkrdt, "Development of an Investigatory 
Instrument to Measure Attitudes Toward Death," The^ Joxirnal 
of School Health (February 1975),. PP- 96-;-99." (This instru- 
ment was used by the investigator for this study). 
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tUiVlMljlMti oV .|Kj9^I'. He eKplained th^it scox*es from 1,1 
to 3-0 on the scale representedjattitudes that ranged 
from, "unfavorable" to "neit?ier favorable nor unfavorable" 
"' ( respectively; and scores from/3*0 to ^.9 represented 

attitudes that ranged^-'from "neither favorable nor vmfavor- 
able" to "favorable" respectively, Hardt warned that 
extreme attitudes, whether unfavorable or favorable, could 
be an indicsition of poor emotional health. 

Hardt 's results indicated that age, sex, social 
position. Church attendance and recency' of death experience 
had little effect on. the respondents attitude toward. 
' death, A multiple regrersion analysis showeo that only 
7«8 per cent of the variance could be accounted for with 
these variables included. Hardt also found that the mean 
death attitudes of the thirteen to seventeen year olds 
were more ujifavorable -than favorable, and that the older 
subjects scored slightly higher than the rest of the sample. 

A scale similar to* Hardt 's was developed by Larson. 
In two studies using the instrument, he found that positive 
attitudes tqward death of 81 college undergraduates tended 



^ Knud S. Larson, "Attitudes Toward Death: A 
Desensitization Hypothesis," Psychological Reports , 
(October 197^), PP- 687-690. 
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to be related to low religiosity; and that a comparison 
of twenty male physicians, thirty-two college professors, 
and fifty-eight male, and female college students indi- 
cated that age, arid.^ experie'tice.-vfith death did not relate 
to positive attitu-Jet; towai;/* death because there were no 
significant differences between the scores of the three 
groups- Hov/ever, Larson discovered zhat positive atti- 
tudes towa*«d, death did correlate with exposure to the 
Meath of an acquaintance or an unknown person, but not . 
with exposure to the death of a loved' one . Larson .'suggest 
that the trauma of losing a loved one might explain_^his 
finding. 

In other studies involving adolescents and yo\mg 
adults, Templer found that for relijgiously very involved. ; 
persons, those who were more religipus tended to /6e less 
anxious . al)Out death, based on their \scores on his death ^ 
anxiety scale. ^® lammarino , who used Templar's scale 
to study 250 ninth graders in Ohio, discovered that 
children living with two 'parents had significantly less 
anxiety ahout death than did children with only one 



^^Donald I. Templer, "Death Anxiety in Religiously 
Very Involved Individuals," Psychology Reports , (October, 
1972), pp. 361-362. 



p-ai-erit. V T'lnim-iiM no hypo th'-^cu zed thn^: ilio lat:"k.-or intJ- 
inato interpersorifi] relationships with parents m.i^ht have* 
rifjgafcively affected the child's de^^.reo of arixi ety about 
death. 

Dickstein's results lecl him to conclude that yuvlt- 

• / ' 

was not a significant element ii5 conce'-'n about death for 

nn 

the 185^ college females in his study . ^ ^ : However, the 
number of- death refer'encer, and themes of illicit sex on 
the Thematic Appe reception Test were positively related to 
defeith condern,' while theoretical values and social desir- 
ability were negatively rela-ted. Dickstein proposed that, 
death and sex were positively related because they were 
conflict laden areas of ejxpein enee , and that social con- 
cerns about death were negatively related because the 
general ■ culture avoided the topic of death. 

From the research available, some general charac-- 
teristics t)f adolescent s ' attitudes toward deathman be 
tentatively proposed. Adolescents do thiak about death, 



^^Nicholas K. lainmarino , ^'Relationships Between • 
Deat'h "Airxiety and Demographic Varrables,'^ P3ycholop;ical 
Reports , (August .X975), P- 262. ' . ^ 

7°Louis S. Dickstein, ''Self -Repoi^t and fantasy 
Correlated af Death Concern," Psychological Reports , 
(August 1975), pp 1^^7-158. 



and it is an e(not1on chf.tr"f^;ed suhjecl for- them. ITieir 
afctitudos toward deahli are af.rooted by the abtituder, of 
their parents, especially the afctiturh; of the same sex ; 
parent. Having only one pat'o.-it at homo may^ increase 
anxiety about death. Girls tend to be more fe'arftil of 
death than boys. Most adolescents have a high need for 
approval and acceptance, so their soraev/hat unfavorable 
attitudes toward death may be a reflection of the prevail- 
ing cultural attitude toward death. In other words, sincfe 
our culture frojvns upo i. discuss ing death, a favorable 
attitude toward death might be seen* as unacceptable. 
The- testing of these hypotheses by future researchers in 
the field could contribute significantly to knowledr;e "of 
adolescents' attitudes tov/ard death. 



Adults ' and Elderly Persons ' Atti tudes 

Tpward De ath ^ . ' 

Adults have been neglected^by researchers pn. death. 
The only research into normal adult's attitudes toward 
death that has been done was Edwin Shneidinan's stiidy for 
PsycholoKy Today . "^"^ Even in this s'tiidy, only twBnty-one- 



"^-^ Edwin S. Shne4^man, "You and Death," Psxchology: 
Today (June 19? l) PP- ^^3~^^5; 7^-80.. 



per cent of the sample wnr^ ovef^ ap;e th 1 r-oy-f ive How- 
evQr, since Psycholop;:/ Today i-eceived over thirty thousand 
replies to the survey (the larye^t response ever obtained 
for one of their suF'veys), the adult Sckhj:)! e was quite 
lai*g,e. ^Unfortunately, most of the results of this study 
were not reported by age grouj), so it wa's impossible for 
this inves tiga toj; to detei'rnine exactly how ithe adults in 
the sampile had responded. 

Shneidman found that while fifty-five per cent of 
the respondents st.r^onglijX wished that there was an after- 
life, only forty-three per cent tended to believe in it. 
He also found that sixty-five per cent of %he responderoS 
attitudes toward death had beeri Influenced by rel^igion-, 
and fifty-two per cent had been at least somewhat influ- 
enced by the threat of - nuclear destruction. .For one- 
third of the adults in the study, death meant the end, 
the final process of life;^ and the most distasteful aspect 
of their own death was that they would no longer ha\^ 
any experiences. 

Mast adults 'over t rty-f ive ,v reported Shneidman, 
-believed' that children ,and adolescents were more afi^aid 
of death than those in other age groups, would not sacri- 
fice .their lives for any reason; and wi shed to outlive 
their spouses. Shnciliman's results are discussed further 
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in Chapter IV "of this p.-ipof. 

The ©ttitudes of the elderly toward death have- 
been researched by Swonson.'^^ He precented a "Death 
Attitude Chock JvLsb" to over 200 individuals from nursing 
homes, golden age clubs, and industries employing persons 
ove- sixty years of age. The, results indicated that ' 
forty-five per cent of the respondents had a positive ' 
or forwai-d-looking attitude toward death; forty-four 
per cent were evasive about their attitude; and ten per 
cent , feared death. The more religious /the individ'ual in 
, this study, the more positive was hJ s attitude. Rhudiek's 
stAidy of sixty aged members of an Age Center- in Boston 
corroborated Sv/ensori's result s."^^ . 

Jeffers also found a relationship between religion 
and, death at titudes ."^"^^ In his study of 269 community 
/. vo'lujiteers in North Carolina aged sixty and ov#r, J"effers 
foirnd positive correlations between fear of death and • 
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' Wend-all M. Swenaon , "Attitude Toward Death Among; 
.the Aged," in Death and Identity , edited by Robert Fulton, 
(New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1965), p. 105. 

73 • 

Paul J. Rhudick, "Age, Personality, and Health 
Correlates of Death Concerns in Nojmal Aged Individuals," 
in Death and Identity , ibid . , pp. 125-131. 

Frances C. Jeffers, et al^. , "Attitudes of Older 
Persons Toward Death,"' in Death and Identity , ibid . , pp. 1^2- 
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the following factors: loon belief in afterlife; leso' 
frequent bible reading; feelings of depressi on^ and rejec- 
tion;^and lower I.Q.. /effers points out, however, that 
his study was- done in^a coniirnni ty in tha "Bib] e-belt" 
region. - , 

Shrut's study showed that older people in a home 
for the aged' who lived in an environment similar to 'what 
they were accustomed to before entering the" home, i.e., 
an apartment, had less fear of 'death than elderl^^ persons 
who were institutionalized."^^ The people "in the home for 
the afc-ed were also less suspicious, and more responsive, 
alert," and cooperative. Thesei facts should, be kept in 
mind'by^hose responsible for caring for the elderly. 

Ee sear ch on Death Education 

Dale V. Hardt '/ar> one of the few resnar-^hers who 
ijivestigated .the effects of death education on the atti- 
tude of the students taking the course. "^"^ Using an atti- 
tude scale, which he tiad .previously developed, as a pre- 

"^^Smuel D. Shr-at , "Attitudes Toward Old Age and 
Death," in Death and Identity , ibid . ,*PP- 161-159- 

"^^Dale V. Hardt, "A Measurement of the- Improvement 
of Attitudes Toweyrd Death," Journal of School Health, 
(May 1976), pp. I|9 -270. , . ' . ' 



test and posttest on eighty-six students at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Hardt found that the groups' attitude 
toward death had become more favorable after a forty-five 
hour course in "Death and Dying." The mean score on the 
pretest was 3-07^^ while the mean on the posttest was 
5.3IB. By use of the "t-test," this difference was found 
to be statistically significant beyond the .0005 alpha 
level.' While each age group, eighteen to twenty-seven, 
showed a gain, the nineteen year olds showed the greatest 
gain, from a me'^n score of 2.78 to qne of 5.32. Hardt 
also found that while males had a higher m^afi score bn . 
.the pretest, the females mean score increased jnore from 
pretest to posttest. Overall, Hardt found ■ that sixty-one 
pe"r cent of the group showed an improvement in their 
scores, twenty-three per cent declined, and sixteen per 
cent remained the same. He concluded by saying that the 
' study might be pointing to optimum. ages for introducing 
• death education courses.- 

'in e similar study, Murray tested the effects of 
a death education course on thirty female nurses selected 
at random from a group of 350 nurses in a New York City 
hosp.ital,'^'^ Using Templer's Death Anxiety Scale , she found 



'7'^Patricia Mnrray, "Death Education Its Effect 

on the. Anxiety Level of Nurses," Ps2:choloEical 
(December. 197^)., p. 12^. 



that: the pi^etest iiiec-Lri v;ar; 6-70; the posttest I niea.i 
(immediately after the course) v/as 6.56; and the posttest 
II mean (four weeks later) wa.s While the decrease 

in anxiety measured by postte:;t. II was significant, the 
decrease on posttest I was not, and Mux^ray was uncertain 
of the reason for this. The four-week interim . might have 
provided the nurses with the time for reflection needed 
to internalize the experience of the course. 

Herrold encountered a related prohlera" in his^tudy. 
He developed a. simulation experience on death and dying 
€o' be used in a Christian parish setting. Before and 
after the exj^erience , which included exploration of Bib- 
lical concepts of death, discussions on feelings about 
death, and helpingthe participants to cope with possible 
future situations, Herrold adminlst.^red both the Templer . 
Death Anxiety scale and Boyar's Fear- of Death scale to 
the sixty-nine participants and thirty-eight. controls. 
He found tha': there was a significant increase in the 
participant's anxiety and feqr of death, and concluded 
that the increase was directly related to their confronta- 



7^Thomas Edward Herrold , "The Construction 'and 
Validation of a Simulation Experience Dealinig with Atti- ■ 
tudes Toward Death and Dying," Ph.D. pissertation, Ian- 
caster Theological Seinxnacy , 1975- ■ Dissertation Abstracts 
International , August , . 1976. p. 1040-A. 



tion with theip attit-udes tov/grd death and dying. 

Both Mun^ay and Herro'^d's findings are consistent 
with the Freudian theory that as repressed material be- 
comes conscious, anxiety increases. This increase can be 
holpfu] rather than harmful, however, if the person is 
assisted in dealing with it. Thus, death education courses 
can be beneficial even if they cause an increase in the 
students* an.xiety, becaur.e tna anxiety iDay motivate^ them 
to seek' help in changing. Such a possibility underscores 
the importance of follow-up 'on students involved in death 
education courses. . . 

The only other research studies on death eciucation 

available at this time were done by Bernard Schoenberg.J'^ 

In two related surveys of medical schools' curriculum 

on death and dying he foun^ that based on the responses 

ft 

from 121 chairmen of departments in medical schools through- 
out the United States, the need for improved and greater 
curriculum coverage of death related issues was generally 
repognized, but there was little evidence of scny intention 
or capability to make the changesj^to effect improvement. 
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Bernard Sehoenberg, e_t. al^. "Medical School Curri- 
culum Dealing with Death, Dying, Loss, and Bereavement: 
Faculty Attitud^ and Student Attitudes," in Communicat in p; 
Issues , in Thanatolop;y , edited by Austin Kutscher, gt jil'. , 
(New" York: MSS Inf ormation Oorp. 1976), pp. 275-293- 
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Responses to a similar quosti oiui-.i re sent to medical stu- 
dents indicated that they agreed with the chairmen's 
general assescment of the situation. ^ 

■ Tlie most intei-ostine re:;ult of this survey was 
the response, or rather, the lack of response. Schoenberg 
"sent qu,estioanaires to .the dean and the chairmen of the 
departments of every medical school iri the United States. 
He received only thirty-four replies' frora^the departments 
of psychiatry., twenty-two from medicine; twenty-four from 
surgery, twenty-seven from pediatrics; and fourteen from 
deans. The students followed their mentors' lead; 915 
were sent to Columbia, and 116 were returned; 115 we-re 
sent to. New Mexico and 53 were returned; and .280 were sent 
to Stanford and 1?5 were returned. It would appear that 
the subjject, of death is not even important enough to the 
medical profession Tor them to take the time to fill out 
a quest ionn'ai re. While reading -these reports, this 
investigator recalled the resistance of the doctors Kubler- 
Ross described in her book On Death and During. Schoen- 
berg 's survey provi-des^.^ a clue as- to why those doctors were 
so inadequately equipped. to deal with death effectively. 

In light of the importance of physicians' attitudes 
toward death, some results of the study merit further 
mention. T% responses to" questions four and nine especi- 
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ally illuminating. ^flhen aokod "How pleased are you 
with teaching efforts to prepare niodical students to - 
care for" dying patients?" eight per cent of the chair- 
men responded that ttiey v/ere 'vei'y pleased; ±wenty-three 
per cent were displeased and the rest were somewhat pleas( 

V 

HoVever, ^inety-nine per cent of the students at Columbia 
of arty-seven per cent of the. students from Stanford; and- 
twenty-eight per cent of the students from New Mexico 
were displeac'ed. 

In response to the question / "Does your department 
require reading fo.r the students pertaining to caring for 
the dying?" nineteen per cent of the chairraen answered 
"yes", 'and sixty-~two per cent answered "no". Eighty-five 
per cent of the Columbia students answered "no", as did 

"fifty per cent of the New Mexico students, and seventy- 
five per cent of the Stanford students. It is strongly 
hoped that steps will be taken to resolve this deplorable 
neglect of the issue of death and dying in American medic 
schools. For, if medical students are so ill prepared 
to- deal with the dying person and his^mily, the ques- 

' 'tion arises as to their preparation, to deal with any of, 
.their patients as unique and significant hiojiian beings. 



CHAPTER III 

COLLECTION AND TRPIATMENT OF THE DATA 

* _The Data Gatherinp; InstrumcnL 

^he attitudes of the senior high school students 
Were dravm from a study of their responses to a three-^ , 
part questionnaire consisting of 52 questions. The ques- 
tions in Parts I and III were selected from the question- 
naire entitled "Xou and Death", designed by Edwin Shneidman 
of the Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences 
It originally appeared in the Atigust , 1970 edition of . ^ 

Psychol'oKy Today . 

All the questions in Parts I and III were ^multiple 
choic'e. The selected questions were designed to ascer- 
tain the, respondents' first experiences with death, the 
major influences on their attitudes toward death, and 
their feelings about funerals and types of burial. The 
one question on their attitude toward death education 
was not in the original questionnaire. 

Part II of the questionnaire^ was designed and 
validated by Dale ^ V. Hardt while with the School of Health 
Sciences and Physical Education at Ec^st Stroudsburg (Pa.) 
St^ite College. The questionnaire, which originally — 
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appeared in^the Febru^^iry, 197^' ^ edition of The JouT-nal of 
Sc hool Health , consists of ?0 stafceinerits of attitudes 
towar.d death (e.g. I can ciccept the thought of death; I 
regret the thought of death). The respondents v/ere asked 
to jiuake a check-mark next to each item with which they 
agreed. The scale was designed to determine the state- 
ment which best described the respondent's attitude toward 
death at the time he took the test. 

A rough draf b of the instrument was criticized by 
the Reverend John Picciano, M.S.W. , school pastor of Fathe 
Lopez High School and by the research professor who direct 
the thesis. It was approved as an ^propriate instrument 
for the purposes of this study. 

The Pilot Test 

In order to determine if senior high school student- 
would interpret the meaning of the questions consistently, 
the questionnaire was submitted to five senior year stu- 
dents enrolled in a Catholic high school that Wc-s not a 
part of the survey population. 

•In the pilot test> each student responded to the 
questions' as they appeared on the form. They were then 
asked to indicate 'ajiy questions or directions that were 
not" clearly stated and which they ina had difficulty 

•interpreting. . . ■ 



All of tha students stated th??t they understood 
the questions, and their re.sporiGe.^ confirined this. One 
■ siflggestion was made , hov/ever, regarding Part II of the - 
quesbionnaire. Since the direction-, for Part II differ 
froiD those in Parts I and III, the students suggested 
that the directions be read aloud before the subjects 
answere4 this part of the questionnaire. This change, 
was incorporated into the administration of the ques- 
tionnaire when it was taken by tht^ students in the two 
schools which- coiTipi^ise the sample. 

■ The Re sear ch Populatdron 

-yc- -r 

The research population consisted cx seventy-five 
junfor year students in a Cathclic high school wJio had 
had a six-week course in death education, and sixty-nine 
junior year students in a Catholic high school who had not 
had a course in deat^ education. Both, high schools are 
located on the ef(st coast of . Florida, within the Catholic 
Diocese of Orlando. Both schools charge about the same 
tuition and enroll between 550 to 400 boys and girls in ' 
grades 9 through 12. Both have a ratio of Catholic to 
non-Catholic students Of approximately 6 to 1 .. Even though 
both schools are. integrated, the student bodies in both 
schools are. comprised primarily of young men and women 
representing white , middle-class homes. 
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T^istributing the Instroniient 

In preparat:^on for the adnn ni stration of this 
instxn^ent, the • invor.ti.ator personally .nierviewed the 
school pastors of the two Cathol.c hi>^ schools to secure 
their permission to survey their students. The question- 
naire was adannistered during school hours. Those adminis- 
tering the test in both schools were given explicit instruc 
tions on how to administer ' it . The respondents were 
instructed not to place their na.es on the duestiom^alre 
because any answer sheet that was signed would be dis- 
carded. The school pastors were asked to make it -clear 
that no Bfcude.t had to participate in the survey if he or 
she preferred not to do so. 

Org^anj^z^iJlS; the pat a 
In order to perform the necessary analysis of the 
■ data, a master table was constructed for each school 
Which listed each suhjecfs score on the Attitude Toward 
Death Spal^ and his response td each item on the ques- 
tionnaire'. From the data obtained on the subjects' age, 
sex, ra4, religion, and degree of religious commitment, 
a profile of the participants was developed. 

In order to test' hypothesis one which stated that 
two-third's Of the students would have attitudes toward 



death that were niore f^ivuf^Mo t)b'tr' urif'-j vo rv:ihl o , the 

at.tifcude scale scores were co/fipu tecT'^r^ the mMriner explained 

' I 1 
by-Hardt, who'' developed the s.cale. 

The scores were; then cln:;r. i. f :i ed in the Toll owing five 
categories: - * . 

Category Score Ranp;e 

1./ Very f,avoTVi"blo ($-7b - ^i-90) 

P\ Favorable (3-0 - 5-7'i-> 
, 3 . Nc 1 tb e r ' • . -. . • . • ! b, ' e 

nor Uii favorable , " (?.9 - 2.99) 

4.' Unfavorable . (1.95.- 2.99) 

y ■ ^ 

"5. Verj'. Unfavorable (l.l - 1.9^!-) 

*■ JThe^ d: str.ibution wan listed in number and per' cent 

in each categdry, for High School X; High School Y; and 
the total sample. Since Hardt' suggested that extreme 
scores, whethe'r high or low, were indicative of unhealthy 
attitudes-,' the upper and lower limits of scores representa- 
tive of non-pathological attitudes were so', at 4.20 and 
1.85i respectively. 



■ " -"r ■'"Dale V. Hardt.j "Development of an Investigatory 
InstjTiinent to Pleasure Attitudes Toward Death," Journal of 
School" Health, (February, 1975), p. 97- 



PIypothesi.r> two sl;aterl thril IVm s tiulenl.s ' f rom Hip;h 
School X would have rn.6ro favorable' ntljtAiMes toward deafcri. 
than would yie students fi'om High School V, In order to 
detepinine if the difference w-jr; statiGbicallyysiynificarlt,, - 
the chi-^quare 'test of the median scores was. used, rather 
than the^mean' test, in order to counteract, the effect of 

the extreme score^^). Following ,the method described hy 

2 ' 
Garrett, these steps were taken: 

1. "--The median of the tobal samplers scores on the Attitude 

Toward. Death Sca]o was computed. 

2. The 2 X 2 fQld table v/as'drawn. At or above the common 
median 'VS. below the raeaian constituted one, category 

. in the tabie, and High School X students vs. High 
School Y students the other. / 
5." The 'appropriate values were, substituted in the formula: 

- ' N. (AD - BC) ^ 

(TlT^TT^I (A-fC) (B+D) 



2 

Solving for X . 

To accept the hypothesis, more students from High 
School X must score at or above the median than do students 



^Henry E. Garrett. Statistics in Psycholopr>^ and 
Education . (New Yoi-k: David McKay Co., Inc., 1966), 
pp. 262-^>f.G. 



id . 
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from Illph School Y, and lYie cLi rtV.M'orir;r? miuit be statistic- 
ally signi.f icant' . 

Hypothesis three W':ir> also ter^ted by the same - 
statistic- Scores above tho.rnodian and scoi^es below the 
mejdian ^ons tituted-^ one category on the 2x2 fold table. 
The othei;* category was also dicho tomoi>i^s^ W3 th the break- 
down determined by placing in the sarae group those who 
were influenced by their religion course and if they ' 
favored a course in death educat.ion in the curiviculum. 
They w-ere compared to the who did not indicate positive 
attitudes to both. To accept hypothesis three, more st.u~ 
dent's from the forrajr^r gT^oux> must score above the median 
than 'do the students frdrn^ the latter group; and the dif~. 
ference must be"^ statistically significant. - 
/ . ■ - Hypothesis f^ir was tested by tabulating- the re- 
sponses to question seven which asks what the students 
think ^ aboirt/ death education in high school. In order to 
accept the hypothesis, two-'thirds of the students must 
indicate that they believe that death education- cours,es 
should be either requi red f or all high school students, 
or available as an elective for them. ' 

The responses to questions two through six were 
also tabulated and or^;anized into appropriate tables. 

* 

Although they did not 'relate directly to any of the 



hy^potheses advanced ab the ouU.iof. of 'the r>L(.idy, t'llt-v 
providt^d add^J bional inrorifraL i on., regitrd i the respbtKl\}n 
attitudes. * 
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. - ■ . . CHAl'TER IV .. " 

■ANALYSIS OF THE FINDINGS OF THE SURVEY ' . 

This chapter treats the . responses to the "Attitude 
Toward Death" surveyf concerning what the students think 
about death and death education, funerals, and types of 
burial, and the role of religion in shaping their attitude 
toward death. It shows the similarities of the two groups, 
as well as their differences. 

Before these findings are pre-sented, descriptive _ 
data on the research population are shoisTi to set ./ttte con- 
text for thr^f^nalyses of the results. 

' Profile of Participants 

Responses were obtained from 89 per cent of the 
junior year students from High School X, and 81 per cent 
from High School Y. .Of those participating in the survey, 
52'per cent of the ^ stud-en ts from High School X were female, 
while 60 per cent of the students from High School Y were 
female-. Ten per cent' of the students from High School 'X were 
Negroes or represented a?acial groups other ' thanvCaucasian , 
as cpmpared to 4 per cent from High School Y. 

. . As was/feXpected, the religious background of 89 



- per cent of the group fr/orri Hip;h Sr,hool X and 8P per cent 

of the group fi^om . Hi gJ^i School Y v/as Rorjian.-Catholic . 

^ Based on this profile, the typical respondent from 

both schools was a 16 or I7 year old sin^jle, Caucasian, 

«. 

"somewhat religiousV Catholic female. While the profile ^ ^ 
is not typical of the student in all American secondary ^ 
schools, it is qui te typical of students in American Catho- 
lic secondary schools. Ar^y ^gener&lizations made from the 
. results of this^ study should bear this fact in mind. 

Respondents At titude Toward Death 

Hypothesis one states that two-thirds of the respon- 
^dents in- the total sample will have attitudes toward dea1:h 
that are more "favorable*' than "unfavorable" as measured 
by the mean scores of above 3-0 on the Attitude^'Toward Death 
Scale . " ( 

Since the'majority of the respondents are Roman 
Catholic, this hypothesis was proposed to||best the assump- 
tion that Catholic students, because of the teachings. of 
the Church, have positive attitudes toward death. This 
assumption is based on the emphasis given to immortality 
that is an integral part of education of youth as soon as 
they are able to engage in religious exercises of the 
Chu r'ch . - 
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HistOT'ically , the Catholic- chiir':h has attemj)ted to 
assist its members in coping wi t;h death. Early church 
fathers such as Gregory "of j Nyssa , Augustine, and Thomas 
Aquinas developed in extended tracts and treatises the 
problem of man's finitude and the consummate question of 
life after death. The conflict between the Jewish notion 

! ■ ' • " ' . ' ' 

z' ' \ ■ ■ . 

of bodily resurrection and Greek concept <of the immortality 
of the soul has been a popular topic among theologians, 
throughout i history . • ' N " • 

In the contemx)Orary period, Teilhard de Chardin 
• ■ i 
has ^written about man's existential anxiety and. its- ^rela- 
tionship to his attitude toward death. The Fathers . >f 
Vatican Council II aTso addressed this, question. ..From 
'their deliberations , a sigiiif leant shift in the .CatholJc. 

White vest'.ents signifying /joy , 
and the "Mass of the Resurrection" replaced the black vest-' 
ments and mournful "Dies Irae" which characterized the old 

Catholic funeral mass. The church fathers, while reciogniz- 

\ I 
• / - 

ing the natural grief' and mour/ning caused by the logs of 
a loved one, wanted to emphasize the Gh'ristiaji belief in 
life after death. \ 



approach to djea^th emerged. 



r. 



Because of the chut'clL's tradition, many contend that 
Catholics at^e more f avorably_^disposed toward accepting 
death. The study done Dy Patrick* J. O'Dohorty in 1973 for 
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his Master's Tlien.i ^; Stetson Urii vo r-^; i ty partial ly 
affirmed this view. From the comments written by the 
students in. his study, he concluded that ftho^ who had 
faith , in Jesus Christ felt very much ati^eaV^ in the face 
of death and some actually .looked forward to it. \ However, 
he felt that the Catholic school studeuts' written comments 
about death were more* fatalistic and fearful than those of 
the public school students. ^Further, these comments ded 
Father O'Doherty to question the efficacy of the religion 
courses' as presently taught in the Catholac school- 

^Since Father 0'Doherty"s data were inconclusive , one 
of the purposes, of this study is*to attempt some clari f id- 
eation of this issue. The responses to the questions in 
Part II of the questionnaire are used to test Hypothesis 
one . .. ' 

* Part II of the quest i.ohn-ai re is a Thurstpn-iCqual- 
Appearing Interval type of attitude scale developed and . 
validated by Dale V. Hardt. ' There are twenty attitude 
statements on the scale. The respondents are instructed 
to place a check mark next to each statement with which 
they agree and to make no mark next to the statements with 
which, they disagree. 

The statements ranged X>om "The thought of de^ith is 
a glo^rious thought," whic^i is most favorable, to "The 
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thought o f dCc'i th is ou I ra[;;oouo , " v/h i ch :i the 1 eas L f avo r-ab] e 
A score of 2.9) for example , iridJ.cf^les fch-^tt tlie s-fcotenierit , 
"I don't fear thoughts of death, but I don't like them 
either'* mor b clos*eIy describes .the respondent 's attitude 
toward death at the iime he takes the test. This state- 
ment is -classif ied as '^neither favorable nor unfavorable 
toward death". The higher the score *on the test, the more 
'favorable the respondent's attitude toward death. Similarly, 
the lov/er the score on the test, the more unfavorable the 
respondent ' s itude tov/ard death. Therefore, a score^ 
of 5-5 would iqdicate a quite favox^able attitude tov/ard 



death, whereas/ a score of 1.5 indicates a quite unf avo r- 
able ^ttitude'. The entire scale ranges f rorii-i^l ,^ being 
most unfavourable, to 4.9 1 being most favorabl^^ A score 

in the favourable range indicates that the respondent can 

,' ■ . • * 

think of death with little ^anxlet;^. A score in the unfavor- 
able range indicates that the •respondent has difficulty 
even thinking of death. ... * 

Table I provides a summaiy of the distribution 
of scores on the attitude scale for High School X, High , 
School Y, and the total sample i^n both number and per 
cent . 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OB' SCORfS OM TJ-LE 
ATTITUDES TOV/ARD DFATH SCAIVE 



— ~ 

Attitude Scale Score \ 














No. 


% . 


No; 




No I 






« 

Hirfi School X 


HiKh School Y 


Total 


5.75;-''l-.9 (very favoT-^ 
atle) 


5 


7-5 


2 


5.5 


7 . 


5.7 


5.0 -5.74. (favorable) 


41 


61.0 . 


50 


54.0 


71 


57.7 


2.9 -2.99 (fie 3 the r fav- 














oraTbl,e;liiOT,' un- 
fayoi-atjie) 


..7 


10.5 


7 


• 12.5 

0 


14 


11.4 


1 . 95-2 . 89 (u4|;avora'5l e ) 




19.5 


■ 15-' 


26-5 


"28 


22 . a' 


1.1 -1.9'l- (very 'ixrifavor- 
able) 


1 


1-5 , 


i 

2, - 


3^5, 


5 


2.4 


Totjals * 


67^ 


100 


56 ■ 


100 


125 


100. ( 



The (Ciata f ronr the respondents at High School X clearly 
indicates that over two-thirds, or 68.5- per cent, of/ the stii- 
dents, have a favorable attitude toward death and /^aa thii'k 
of death with a minianim of anxiety. Further, s^ven respon- 
dents, or 10.5 per cent, scored between 2-9 and 2.99 on 
the scale, which is actTially in the neither favorable iidr . 
unfavorable attitude range. The highest score is a 4.15, 
while' the lowest is a 1.8. Simi]arly, a majority, 57-5 

^ ■ ( ' ■ - . 

0 
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per. cent of the reGx>oridente frcai Higli School Y scored in. 
the favorable attitude range, and seven respondents, or 
12.5 per 'cent scored between ?.9 to 2.99- The total range 
of scores at High School Y is 1.8 to 3-96. 

li\ the Hardt study, tiie mean death attitude score 
on this attitude scale was 2. ,93* The mean score for respon- 
dents in this sample, 3-1?, is in the favorable ^-ange , and 
higher ^:han the mean score in Hardt's sample. Because of 
the vai-ying composition:. of the research populations, 

no clear con^ilusion pan be drawn regarding these differences. 

The implications derived from the previously men- 
tioned 0 ' Doherty study, 'ifci,e. , that the attitude toward 
death of Catholic high school -students is fearful . and fatal- 
istic, vrould seem to bo refuted by the results of this 
study. In fact, only 21 per ceiit of High School X stu- 
dents and 30 per cent of Higli jSchooi ¥ students indicate 
that they have any serious difficult-y thiAing about death. 
The vast majority of. these students have attitudes tow^.rd 
.death tjiat are quite favorable. 

There are three possible expla.^^tions fo;^ the dif- 
ferences- between the results of this s.ndy cind the O'Doher^y 
study. First, Father O'Doherty 's conclasion was based pri- 
marily on inf^erences drawn- f rom ' wri^- ten comments. It 
could be. that those students who were more anxious about 
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de^th felt a p^rvnlcv nec.r] to virile about their foelirif^s on 
death in order to reduce' their anxiety, just as a person 
uses excessive talking or nervous laughter to reduce anxiety 
in a social situation. 

The second possible explanation relates to some 
changes made in the teaching of reli[_;ion in Catholic 
schools since Pather 0 'Doherty ' s -study in 1972-75- At 
the time, of his study, the changes in the Catholic church 
effected by Vatican Council II, which ended in 1965 ^ ha,d, 
only parti-ally af f ec ted' Cathol io education in the United 
States. It was a time of transition for the schools. 
The indoctrination into Catholin belief which characterized 
religious education in the past, best exemplled by the 
"question and answer" format of the famous Baltimox^e Cate- 
chism , v/as being replaced by a more humanistic approach. , 
Textbooks for religicis education, which utilized the in- 
sights of developmental psychology wj.th regard to learn- 
ing, as well modern teaching me-tlods, were becoming 
common. Values clarification wan replacing memorization 
of "do's and don't's"^ an attitude of ecumenism was sup- 
plajiting that of "Catholic elitism"; love of Jesus^ as 
brother and Savior, and God as Father and Creator was 
being emphasized more than "fear of the Lord." 

The shift in emphasis in the Ca tholic church has^ 



"opened the wiruluw arui ].ot in some frvei-;}! ciir'^ as Pop'j 
Jo tin .XXIII hoped it "would: Change, though, is generally 
a long and arduous pi'Ocess, especially in cui organizabion 
as ^.rge and as oriented towai-d ti'adifcjon as the Cathol,ic 
church. 0 

Those studenbs who were seniors in* a Cathulic high 
school in 19?2 had cotnple bed ovei- half of their education 
before the impact of Vatican II was felt in America. On 
the other hand, the Catholic high school students • in this 
str.dy, who will graduate in 1978, are in the. first wave of 
graduates from "posi: Va^-;ican Council II" American Catholic 
schools. Gould it be that this frot accounts for their 
more favorable attitude toward death? This is a question' 
that future a?esearch on Catholic education could address. 

The third possible explan'atioijx. of , the results of 
this study deals with the. i mpact 'of * the Virtual explosion 
of books, "articles, and seminars on the subject of death 
and dyin^ Ignited by publ:^ cation of the pioneering wcrk 
of Elisabeth Kubler-Ross, On Death and D ying in 1969- 
Her work, combined with| the higlily publicized case. -of 
Karen Ann QuinlJ.n, whose parents went to court to protect 
her right to "di^ with dignity;" and the war in Vietnam, 
forced Ainericans to confront the issue of deaths 

Atter years of viewing 4eath on the evening news 
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"liv ana in color-" froMi Iho b;a LI o r,i o1 ti;; o f , Vie l;n;uri , . ' . . 
Amoricantv c^ld no noru';oT> don;/ it, mo evu'.ily. ' Tbo need to 
understand- death intenni f :i ed , and in reGpo7iso, physiciaT's, 
social sc-ientists, and clerti;vmo,n attotnpt.od explanation. .. 

That there has been inc-reasinp irvbo'rent in the sub-, 
ject of death cannot be denied.' The 30,000 i^esponses to- 
the quer.Lionnaire on "Xou and Death" published in Psycho - 
loSZ Today, in Au&xist 1970, and the hundreds of references 
to books and artiQl^.s, oompil-ed in the Archives, of the 
Found ation of ^l^n^toloEI.^ atber.fto Americans' need to 
cope with death more efrecLive.'y. Recently, however, 
it seems that interest x3 waning. , Fewer 'articles and books 
-on death are beine written. The war in Vietnam is over. ^ 
Energy and inflation are the isfJVies of the day. Has the 
question of death gone "underground" in our consciousness 
once again.? 

This investigator maintains that, like "Pandora's 
Box," once the j sr,ue of death was opened, it could not be 
closed again. Death is no longer simply written about by 
experts. It is being talked about, in churches, schools, 
arid homes. This openness has fostered more favorable 
attitudes toward death, especially a^iong the yoimg. While 
mjch work,is needed to help improve the ability of Ameri- 
cAns to cope wi th' do,-, th , the outlook for" positive change 
hac been considerably brightened. - - 



The li tepMlj.H'f: on ck 'if ri cchuinljffn purports thrit 
coursf.T.. on denlh cind dyirir;; hnvo th^^' effoct of improvini^; 
the ijLii'hMit, 'r, ah i 1 i t.y to do.nl ,of foe t i vol y wi Ui death, ' ^. 
Kaov/ledse of thrt ' r.nl) Jof. L of den th" and dynn^-;; honest dis- 
cusslonr> of reel in^-ir, about dea th ;-. sharing experiences; 
and perv-.onal con f ronfat i on with the deaa and dying are 
generally regaj dod an,^tho critical faolors related to 
changing student's attiti4nfj..- 

At th tnjne of this survey, the group from High 
School X had recentl y coiiiplo U;d a courtir in "Dear.h and 
Dying". Diiring the course open discussions wcrcr^icouragc 
on such issues as suicide, abortion, eu thariasi a , 'funeral 
customs, and grief. The students toured a local hospital, 
a funeral home, and.orfold cetroter-y. In addifion, they 
read works of literat.ur'o on death, aid values clarifica- 
tion exercises, and studied the medical, legal 7 and reli-. 
gious- aspects of death. ' ' , . 



^Suggested teaching materials and the'bibliography 
for 'this course are included in Appendix 
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. .if the ;i:VorL i on:; oP Lli'> p rOi"'i' ri (.:■■ o f j CH' • i f.li erliu-- 
iion a f'c ti-uc, it wovil d fol 1 ow ' Ih.-j I. a:; l^ypoMK-r, ir, two 
pT-opoyod, thp- sl.udentf; from High School X who have had a 
couTvso .in^doath eduoat/ion woutrT^havf inor-o favofablc atbj- 
tud^S towj^i'd do.:.th than the 1; tiid en L;) f r-o;n III gh School Y 



who , have 'not had such a course 



To accept the hvjjo bhcn i , moi-e students f rom" Hig;h 

School X^iucit score above the common median on the "Attx 

tudc Toward Death Scale" than d'o \lx'p\ ^\\oo\ Y students^ 

and the -diffeT'ence must be ta t j n tical ly sign iri'cant 

the P<.O^j level.' The median score is used hei^e instead 
'4 ■ 

of the mocm score, ^.n order, to nullify the effects of exr- 
trfemc scores and thus provide a more accurate poi^trayal 
o'r the porTormanco of trie studr^^ts from each school. 

_ The chi -square test was 'used to de terrnine • if ,the 

median;: of the obtained scoT-es d if fe.-ed s icai-ricantl y . 
Table IT shows the ? x P fold table and the results « 

TAHbl-; II • • 

SCORKS ON TFIi-; AT'LMTIJDK TOWARD DEATH 
J ' ^CA1,E COMPARED BY SGHOOL 





Below 


At or Above 




■ Median 1^ 


Median 


High School X 


27 


40 ■ 


High School Y ^ 


'35/ 


23 



^ li./'J] (Sipjin f icaut at. P <.05 level) 



Tho r€;;ui'l t,;; i tul 5 f.rti^,.* [Anl t'n-: r'.'.-'j ! oT Hif-7' School 
X sbudeuts were highei> t7i--in llio.-.o of Hif"b S<-hool Y', ?ind- 
thfil- the' difrer'eruie i.s nlw t. j l;i cal 1 y. 5i gni fj cVmt .- There- 
foT-e, it can be 'pvopoi.ncV tli-il, the p;i'Oijp f rodi Hi p;h SchooT X 
h^;:-. a nio re favorable aLLitucl-:' tov.Mi-d dealh than the gfoup 
fT-oin Hip;h School Y. ' 

• ' The tv;o p;ro)i|).s dre fair-ly similar on the basi'G of 
age, race, an-i relip;i on:; hack ground . There .is a notice- 
able difference, hov/ovoc, in the ratio of boys to girls 
• / ■ • . 

in the t^ groupr.. I^Jn^.tlle School X E^'oup , the ratio 

of boys' to girl. s ia-almo^one to one; whereas in the 
High 3ehdol t. group it is about two boys to three gir-is. 
To determine if the larg^-r number of boys in High School 
X group affected the results, a chi-square of the median 
scores was coTn]mted. Boys»^nd 'feirls constitutes one cate- 
gory, below and ai. or qhovc th'e median, the othec. The 
? X 2 fold table is shown; i ri' T.able II I . 

TABTJ'; ri 1 , ; • 

OBTAINED SCORFS IN THK ATTITUp.E TGWARU 



DEATH SCAhE 


GOMFARED BY" S|^'X 


At or * Above/ 












B^low* Median 


Median 


Boys 
Girls-r.- - 


■ ' 22 . ' ' 


31 


58 





'X^' ■£=','?. 435 (not significant; f^v P<.05 a- 
;■ 'I'-i /. ' , v^lue of 5. 84 is required) 
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The I'lhU: i rul i ^VU.^-r. Vi'il tli^^ d i .f ( o r-cri^-o:; j n the 
obtained scoreo for boy.s and g;ir*ir> is no t '^si gni ficanh 

tiij'»t i cal 1 y . Jov/ev^er*, the.T'e is cer^tainly a* di fference 
beLv;een the pe f To r-ui-.HrKie of the boyr; and the [;;i,rdr\ The. 
boy r. general ly £;co r-ed h i.ghe r th-jn the glM:']. - Th L-s find- 
ing is in agr-eoinenb v/i th the v;o rk of. David Ler>ter ax^rl 
otheT" j'e:.'.eM r'clie r'^; v/ho\ have found thatv women terjd to 
tnoT'e fearful and arixionr; about de^a-tH" than raeij- 

The re^JuTtt; of thin analysis on sex differences 
indi ca te . tha t some caution niust be usoa in interpreting 
t?ie di.f f erencerv betv/een the scorer> of Higji Lchoc^l X stu- 
dents and Hi g?! School Y students, because the effect of 

sex di f f fJT-eTK'.e canriot be ruled out completely. lurther- 

.... ' \ 

more, ther-e cn-r^) a number- of other variables that could 
account for the difference betv/een the gT^oups , such as 
the i r par-er^' attrtudf?::, th'oi^"* pei-sorial experiences v/itl 
death," and other factor'.^; that are beyond tiie' scope of' 
th i s study. ' . 

None theler.s , it is th^^ contention of this investi- 
gator that the death education course contributed signi- 
ficantly to the development of more favorable attitudes 
towarrj death among tlr s tridents a t^ Hi-ojh^ School * X. From 
the responses to the que:; i < vma i re;., a point can be made 
to support this cent en t ion . , 



• 
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''\ . BoWi h i ru:hool i-5 in th i r; snn-vo y a r-(-; C'll/rioVic 
schools. Both require that Thoolo^;y bo taken each year. ^ 



In -queoti on one on tho r|uot, t j onna.i I'e th<: • students ar 



/ 



asked to rank .J.ho thr-en inajor" i ri fl u-tk' (.•:; gn theit/ att.i- 
tude towa.rd dC'ath. "Keligion couroo'' is one of ni ne 
possible choices. kv^ th^ sumifiary of the respon^ses to 
•'this'qnestion pt-ovidod in Table IV shov/s, the nu^^ority of • 
the students from Hi^i vSch'ool X feci that .their ctttitrudes 
^ov/ard death are influenced' by a j-elipion course s -while 
the. vast niajority of students f f^onv Hi ph School Y dp not'. . 



RfvT.lGlON GOUftrVK'S J NFLUKNCE ON 
AT'L'iT'JDKH TOWAR]J DEATIT -• 



Qu'-r,..//l. -Wliich of tho foUovnng list mos t; 'influenced your^ 
presenh attit.ude toward death? Indicate, the . major in- 
fluence by marking "1"; second hy"-"?"; third by $ . 



Ronponr.ei. 



No : ^ . % 

l\\ P-h fechool - Y 



1 



Religion Course:^:' 
1st -Major ir^fluence 
2nd' .Major influence 
*^3rd ^lajot-^ influence 
Not;" a Ma jor influf^nc^ 

< " Totals. 




EKLC 



8' 
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. Over* orio-fifLh of tho £;i..U''loriti: Hi 'School X 
feel" that a religion cou r:;.e is the most Important influ- 
ence on their a 1 1 i tudo . t6w;t r d doa th , arJ altiiost tv/o-^ 
third^^ believe thcjb it is one of tho major irjfluencc3 
for; thorn- In comparison, iriore than eighty per cent of 
the siludonts from Hi r>i School Y do not feel that a reli- 
gjon couj'sc has influenced their attitude. 

In the original quf?sti onnaire , "Death Education 
Co> -se-,"' was listed rathe r ' thnti "Herigion Course," be-, 
cause the inveritigato r wanted to measure the impacb the 
.course had uporr the students Ironi High-School X. However 
since only High School X students had had a course in 
death education, this, was seen as "begging the question". 
Therefore, the more general term "Reldgi'. • Course" was 

- used because both schools teach religion. 

While it is clear thnh the maio-i L-j ol H"' 3h School 
X students f--lt they were influenced .by • eligion course 
it. can be ar^p^ied tliat. a response indicating "religion 
course'' as a major influence does not necess^M-ily mean 
that the subject is referring to the "Deata .and Dying" 

• course. Or, it could be s°aid that the teaching of reli- 



/ ^The DsaXh and Dying course a''t High School X is 
part of the T>eaigion curriculum. 



£,.iori fit Kip:Vi T.chool ;i r; uol. "nr-, (; f Ten- f, i Vv' nr; I.IpiI a{/ 
HigTi School X. To a deerr.^e, tricno hypo Lhenef; could be- 
true. Hov;cvcJV, the mo r-e pl.viuniblo exi)l ori'-Ht ion of this 
drajnatlc di f feronco i r. th-'it th*-; "Death find Dying" coiH'SC 
•is a m.-jgor influence u^x^n th^^ rit. t i tudor; of the tnajority 
of studontfj at Hi ph School ^( . Rir-tliei- research is re com - 
mended in onder^ to more clear-ly a:-,centa:in the reyationship 
between tak ing a couT'.so'in death education and_ having a 
favorable attitude toward denth. 

The Relation ship Bciwo^ep the " Deat h and Dyinp;" 
Course and the- 'Attitades , Tov/ard Deat\h ^ 
of Studorits from Hip;h Sc hool X 

Hypotherris three v/as poe^ited to fuv/ther test the 
impact of ^ the "Teath and I>yin6" course upon th^e students 
at Hifch School X. It staton that students froin H^^ii School 
' X wjio favor death education, and v;hose a 1 1 i tudes toward 
death arc t rongl y' in f 1 uotlced by a religion course will- 
score higher on the At t i t^e TowaT-d I^ath Scale than 
the other students from High ^-^hool X; and the difference 
•will- be slgni f leant at the p <.05 level. 

In tabulating the responses to question seven, 
however, the 'i nvestigator discovered that only two. stu- 
dents froni High School X did "no I fivor having death educa- 



8;' 



TdcIow the modi an, no valid cora.)'n" i r.ori cnn be made frarn 
such^ ] i ni L ted datn. Thor'ofor^o, tlio scoi'orj oT ?{i pti School X 
studeiiLs w;lo:'.c a tM- i tuf/K^: ar---; j n f I uf':i':^;:l b;/ a T'f-Oi^/;ion 
ccn'i'.f' ni'c coinpni'ed lo tli"-; 7"':.-^ of Uifh School X studeriti;, 
whothr-r* tltej f-MVor' dp-jth edu''^ t i on or* not. T}\e ch'j-squnr'e 
tnodirin to::L ir^ n^/MM ur-.r.d to dotor'aiine if th<^ .scorer^ 
differ significantly. -IVihle V shows the 2x2 fold table 
and the .T'er.ulta. 



/ 



TABLt; V 



RESULTS OF THE CHI-SQUARJ;; TEST ON TIle' SCORES OF 
STUDENTS, FROM HIGH SCPfOOI. X WHOSE ATTITUDES ' 
TOWARD DEATFI'ARE INFLUENCED BY A RPltilGION 
COUliSE COMi'ARtiD TO THE SCORES QFj TlfE ' 
REST OF HIGH SCHOOL X 'STUDENT^ 



Below 
Median 



At or above 
nedian 



A major' influence i . 
> Rtligicn courr.e 



16 > 




' 16 


IL ' 



Religion cpuT'se not 
a major influenc^ 

X^'= 2.509 (not sigrnii'icant) 

Table V shows that while the results, are not siatis 

tically significant y over the two-thirds of the students 

influenced by threi-r leli r Ion cout^so score above thejiiaddan 
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on thv r.?.m,ti-: tov.v.cl d.;;!'.}i I v .M.^ut ot.f-ho] f 

of the Mh^'i' slucl-rit.s do ar; w-ll . ¥^n-lh- rao vt: , eompar I ri;- 
^only thorf. Gtud-ntr. who ind.ic^ite thaf. thoir relip;i;on cou n 
is the fore!no.-;L .i n f-^uefice on thoii' a I. L i i ado:; tov;-ir-d doaidi 
with the ntudenlij w}io;;r L tj:i tud e.-. are not inriuenced b;y 
their religion courTjc yield:; I'esul ts that uve si ^^rif i.ca-rit 
at p 10 level .■■ T.3ble Vi pro-.en'.;; tho re:;ul ta of the ch i 
square inddian testi- on ther;e two groups. 

TAH.I;f<; VI ' ' • ' 



/ 



TFrr; scouks on thk attitode toward ueatpi scale of 

STUDENTS AT'HIGFI SCHOOL X V/ffOSE ATTITUDES 
ARJ^ PRIMA.RILZ INFLUENCED BY THEIR REIJCION • 
COUI^E COHIV^REJ) TO STUDENTS AT HIGH 
SCHOOJ, X WffOSE ATTITUDE.^ Al^L 

NOT INFLUENCED BY THEIR " , ' ' 
RET, IG J ON C0U1?SE 
I 



Below"', 
Median 



At or above 
' Med "an 



Religion course 


p r i mri ry: 




^^—^ 




influence 




^^ 






Religion course 


not; 'an 








influence 




16 


11 





. X - = 3-51.6 (significant at p <.07) 

' ■ / 

The data from Tables V and VI, while not totally 
confiriring K/pothesis three, lend substantial support -to 



a couT-Sfj in do-^ll! ocli = ■ • -i t i on (-.-in llnt.v qf ci----!t,h with [n-OMlfjr- 
eano th^m studor.ls v/ho ar'-j no', in'riueiiced by such a course. 
i\irlheT', ar> Tablr.- V.1 I sliov.7, r, tndon l,;; who ai-! influcncod. 
by death education coi; -n-o ro uiot'c cajru.)] e of think- 

ing of death wi thoii t anxiety' th-an ai'e students v;ho have 
not t;iken r.-.uoh a con r'-.e . 

TABl.'K VJl 



THK SCORES ON TAF. ATT.I TUi^''! TOWARD DKATh SGAhE OK 
STUDKN'i'S AT U\G\l SCiiOOJ. X VWOSK APTITUDK ^ 
IS IN^'LUKMCKL) BY Tffi-iJ R RELIGION. 
COUkSP; CONPARHD TO AJ;L STUJJENTS 
FROM HIGH SCFIOOJ; Y 



Below 



At or .abo\^ 
Median P 



Students fi'oin Hiph School X 

All student, r. from H i ^-'fti r 
School Y V 



15 


27 


33 


" 23 



/a 



X 7.703 (Gif;rii.fic.ant at p < ."^l ) 

able VII indinates rnor.t dramatically the favorable 
relat^nrhip between taking a de.ath educa ti on ^o^se and 
h^^ng a favorable attitude toward death/ Ther>e ifesults ■ 
are statisticall; ' significant at p<.01 level. FuVther 
research utili'/ing the i nn trninient der.igned for thi^ ^tndj 



death edu^^.^j L i on is :^lror.{^'^. y T'cco^!:^:^^^i^]^•:J . S^i'.'h rorv-aT*c}' 
could cOT're)cr. .soii^r- oT thr^ nif? ^horJol Of\lca1 de T i c i enc i 05; 
of t?L i s .sltJciy c\n(] ];r'OV.!do ni^.) r^: r:r>rK\l u.; i v^' pfoof of tho 
rel n t i orinlu ]; betwoon d--ril}i ed u^: ; L i on and po.sitivo atol- 
tudorr tov/'i r/d doa t;t . 

SJt'.li^-f'U-^'il' AkLL^'Ji^JiL^'. Tov/arc[ I3ea_lth Educ at j on 

Are h i g}i school studont^.s concerned about deatli? 
Do Ihey fe^'l a noed for a st r'uc f.u red c.xpei*ierco that would 
ap.r.i.st thorn in co]>inK v/ith tlio problem c C' death? Or do 
they concur' vm th their eldoL'b' belief that younf.^ people 
should be rhielded f roin doath? The.se queri t ioris' promp ted 
the pr*oposal of .hypother; i four. This inver. t i * o r be- 
lieves that hfigh school students are concer/ud t^death 
and t>iat tliey Will wolconie any help that the schools can 
provide. Therefore ^ hypotriosis four proposed that two- 
thirds of the stiidenLs will .favor having death, ed'ucati.on 
courses taup;ht in higli school. This hypothesis was tcst'od 
by tabulating the resporfses to question seven on the ques- 
tionnaire. Table VIII provides a summary of these re- 
spont3es, in both number and per cent, for High School X, 
High School Y, and the total sample. . 



TA!' V . I 1 



STUDKN'io ATT.TTUUKo TOV/AK!) UKA'l'ii hliUCAT-lOri 



Courses in de'itli edM- 
cation should be: 


No. 




. No. 


0/ 


No . % 






f[i ^]} 


School X 


EU:h Sc. 


hool y 








A r'oqu i red con rr^c 
for al 1 r. tudr-i 
in high scliool 


] 8 


?7 


• 




"19 


]5.5 


2^ 


Available as an 
elective for a] 1 
studenf.s in higJi 
school ^ ^ 




70 




76.5 


90 


75 


5. 


Should not be 
taught 


1 


1.5 


2 . 


5.5 


5 


2-5 


4. ^ 


ifo opinion ot' 
not sure 


1 


1.5 


^ 10 


18 


11 


9 


Totals 


67 


100 


56 


100 


1?5 


100 



r 



Tabl e VIll iruli cater; that an o verv/hel m i npj majority 
of the stud(^f7its in these tv/o high schools want death educa- 
■tipn- made available to thrMn, Ni ne ty-se vefi per Cent. -of 
the /students from Hi g}i School X believe that it would be ; 
wor/'hwhile , as do almost eighty per cent of the students 
from High School Y. In fact, one-quarter of the students 
from High Schpol X demand that death education be a re- 
quired course for all students in hir^i school! It is 
interesting to note that only one student at High School^ X , 

. ' ■ • ■ 0^: 

o 

ERIC 



vfhirh o/.r'fM-:: cU-n-.r. o.l:;'- , t;^' l i '-v.;.: I'i^iv if.' nhoiilVi 
. no^ be t^U[;;}if., Uori lel y , OdIv o^• :^f.:.:-:il fruin Piigh 
School Y, v/hicn dpo:: rir)[,. orffM- df:Tty, orlu":ri t i'or) , believes 
that it slibu I r] be f^^./j i r-f.-r] . 'J'v/-1 ve .stud-n tr; " f roin 
School Y, about one-f i rt;li , ni^e eithf:r^ not. c^ur^o or- beliovt; 
that dent?! ed^K^atiorl should not bo ta.u^^^ht - 

. lli'^-.-.e data soeu'i to .i.ndioate tliat students wrio ai'e 
exposed to derith eduoation ar^o favorably dispo.sed to the 
idea of having such courses, available. Thus, the fear 
o.f soiTie parent^s arul edurator:*^, t?iat death education 
could prove t rviijrna t .i c youn['; people, appeal's to be 
unfounded. While it .is un?;e t tl i.ng that one student niay 
feel that^-it should not be taup;ht, the evidence indicates 
that the deat'h educatio^i cou r^s,e v/as very well received. 

Aduiinisti^ators and curu'iculum planners in high 
school:- should i nves t i [j;a t n the need for deat?i education 
in their schools. To ignore the I'esults of this survey 
would be a d i'f^r.e rvi ce to the i students, and to t}ie so- 
ciety, i^esea r;cheT'S* ^ in this field have., po Int ed ou t that 
such courses can be very helpful to those who want to 
improve their . 1 i ty to cope with death. They also assert 
that young :people want and need death education. The 
results of this study lend fur ' support for bof:h of 
these: points. Unfortun^^. tely , the schools have been slow 




exprCGi^cI thi::- cofi'-^M-n tri..::-: • ' 

My concoTT! is w.i Lh Vdo ajinoL^t tct;al neglect, 
of thr- t':-hoo^ r. to f)r*ep'M»e .yonn[;s to r-^- tc mer-t tho 
si tu ^ L i or) [ dc--': Mi J i f/fi :w, K!::- nifN'3.">u r^f; o f cornposu 
and uridr: r:;trUid i n^'; v.'^.cri \ l h;^p;)cru., ^jn^l 'it ^:ur''jT;/ 
doe:-. 

Continuorj ind i " ■ ^.'onr-o to d^^'MMi eduoabjon on the- part of 
edw'il'w:'. can cily be i n be r].> - IfMi r'K'- Hn indication of 
th>'^ i r' dnahilif-j to co'^ifroriL tho pnot)loin of doatli^ 

Olio of the pr-iinar-y p;oa] s of educaljion is to enable 
stud'^R.t.s to live produati.ve 'jvj] mcaninn-fu] ]ives. Pro- 
vJdJnjj sLudfMiLr> v/ ! tli tbt: ability and the opportunity to 
explor'o the mcania^^ of death and di^^cover the vali.ie oi' 
honeritly facing it, is f un^l amen tal to the ach i e veriien t 
of th i r. g;oa] . 

The Xollov;ing; sectionr; discuss is^ajos related to 
death and dyinr^ briS.-^d on sbiid*ont j^^':'['M>)ae£'. to questions 
two through six in Par^t J of the questionnaire. While- 
not directly j-elated to the liypothes^es, , "chey pr-ovid?^ . 
added insi^^^yht irii:o the students ' e xpe r-i enc e ,of deat?i and 
thtt^^ attitvider; tov/ar^d death. / 



Inn-uence of RoT j p;.i ori on S>.ud-.'n s 

/ Att.i tud c TjDv/ra;d Death 

fc 

Researchers in the field of death attitudes have 
reached conflicting 'conclus:! on.s ahout tho influenc^^ of ■ 
-religion ^on a person's attltudq- Some conclude that reli 
giosity has a detrimental effect, v:hlle others see.it as 
beneficial in tei-ni^v of 'developing a positive at ti.tude 
tov/ard death. ' 

In question four of this instru-oient , the respon- 
dent^'are 8^3ked'0:o indicate hov/ much of a role religion 
played in their attitude tov/ard death'. Almost one-half 
of tlie students- feel that ' reli gion p^-ayed* at least a 
rather significant role In their attitudes , while less 
than ^one-fifth believe tfiatd it played only an insigxilfi- 
cant role. When the scores of these tv/o groups on the 

A"ttitude Toward Death' Scale are compared, 'it is found- 

, ^ • • • • 

that thirty-gight students ^whose attitudes were signi- 

„ " o • 

ficajntly influenced by religion, score aboye the common 
median,^ while onl^y six of ' the students for v/hom religion 
was not a significa'nt influence score above the medial^. 
Using the_chi-square median test, X equals 9-595i which 
is statistically signifix^ant at the p -<C.01 level. Thus, 
it can be said that there is a. relationship between being 



influenced ."by i'el.i£;;i<>ri and having-* a f^ivur'ablo a,fclitudo 
toward death. ^ * 

Early £y[ )crj WijCh- Death 

Questions^ two and thi'ec'ask about the students' 
recollections of death disouscions in childhood and the 
ap;e at which they, first attended a funeral,^ respectively.. 
In both the O'Doherty study and the Psycholog^y- Today 
study, over one-third of the respondents could not recall 
any discussion of dearth in childhood. In this study, 
fo??ty-two. per cent of 'the students could: not recall^ such 
a' discussion. On the-other hand, the O'Doherby and Psycho 
lop^ Today studies' indicated that about one-third of the 
respondents reoaaLled o^en discussions of death. Tin this 
study, less tht^n one-fourth of the- students recall open 
discussions. ShneiVlmnn believed -that His results pointed 
^to t^e taboo nature of death in our society because it 
was some thing "that families did not generally discuss.' . 
This -investigator agrees ^with Shneidman.on this point. 
Furthermore, it is possible that some of the students who 
d^ not recall any discussion of dearth have repressed such 
memories because of the taboo nature of death. Table 
IX provides a summary, of the students ' responses to ques- 
tion two. • . , . . * 
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^S-TUDENTS ' itP^COJ J,ECa'.[ON 


OF DISCUSSION 


OF 






• 


■ ■ DEAT^ 

.,.•1 • 


IN CH 


[i,rnooi) 




1 


> 


Childhood discus^Jion 
oj^deatH 


No . % - 


No. . % 


No. 








School X 


School y 


Total 


1. 


Dpen 


17 


25.5 • 


'lO, 


18 


27 


22 


2. 


With some sense 
of ' discomfort 


10 


15 \ 


■ • 7 " 


12.5 


17. 


l'». 


3. 


Only when.necer5- 
sa!ry., and with the 
• attempt to exclude 
children 


15 


22.5 


12 


21.5 


27 


22 


4. 


Never recall any 
discussion 


. .25 


37 


27 


48 ■ 


52 


4? . 


Total . 


67 100% 


56 


1009^ 


123 


1005 



ClearJ^y, -^this study, as well as the 0 ' Doherty ^and 
Psych6Iop;y Today studies, pla'ce societal attitudes toward 
death in-bbld relief. Death is not to ^be discussed in 
Xaipilies, or if it tnust be discussed, .it is ber.t that 
children are 'excluded . The consistency of the 'findings in 
...all three studies suggcnt that American families generally 
ayoid death. Parents heed to be helped so that this trend - 
.call be reversed'.. When one considers the effect of child- a 
hood learning upon later life, such help for- parents is 
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'indeed oT ci'i tic^il irripo Ftarlce , . .. . 

Some iTidicatiqn /thp.t di ?r.ur;fi"i ons of death have 
been repressed by the students can be gleaaed .fj^oin thear 
responses to question thi'oe. Over two-thirds of the 
students first attended a funeral before entering j.unior 
hi*gh -school- Thus, it seems rather unlikely that thei^e 
was never a discussion of death durin^^ their childhood. 
The responses to this question are similar to the O'Doherby 
study. In that study, o'ne-third Jiad attended a funeral 
by age ten, ^ one-half attended their first funetal betv/een. 
ages tea and fifteen, and about ten per qent had nev^^ 
attended . ■ ■ • v 



AGE V116n students FIRST. ATTENDED FURERAL 

— \ ' .1 — ■ 



Funeral. Attendance 
J and Age 


No. % 


^ No % 


No .•■ % 




School X- 


School 


Y ■ 


To 


tal. 


Preschool 


. 


6 


7 


12.5, 


11 


9 


Elementary 




. 68>5 


29 ■ 




75 


51 


Jiinior High 


10 


1.5. ■ 


7 


,12.5 


17 


14 


Senior High 


5 


.7.5 ' 


n 
.', 


12.5 


12 


10 


Never 


2 


.5 


6 


10.5 


8 


6 


Totals 


6? 


100% 


. 56.._ 


iqM_._ 


125^ 


100% 



4 



10 J 



It is. -fitting that this di,scus5'.ioa should er.d with 
an examination of»the studoriLs ' -atii tudos tov;ard funerals 
and burial ; -the 'final good^-hye- Recently, funeral prac- 
tices have *be en the subject of much debate. There ^is sonic 
evidence that unscrupulous funeral dire.fc tors talkie -jdvant-r 
age" of the bereaved by selling them . overpriced coffins, ' 
burial vaults,, a^d other "ex tr.a53." to inflate their profits 
Some argue that the enti.re funeral industry is dedicated 

• * * 

to ^ the reinf or.'cenient of society*s denial of death because 

o:dfefcheir emphasi? on "cosmetics" to make the dead look 

more life-like. ' . 

Question six of the questionnaire "^feeks .to elicit 

high school students' f eel i^gs i^oward the importarjce of 

fuAerals as a mourning and grief ritual for the survivors. 

Their responses show that funerals*" are still seen as 

having at le,as.t^ seme significance by the majority of the 

s tudents . However , tho^^^corri^^versy *surroi.uiding' funeral s 

has had some impact. Almost one-f if tlj/Tof , the students, 
■* • . ■ ■ ■ 

do not attach-much importaiice to funerals and another 

, one-fifbh are undecided about them. In general, the^ 

responses to thib question parallel those ♦obtained by 

0'Dohert:7 and' Shneidman. % ' ' 
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TAPJ'"-: XT" 



IMTORa^/VNCi; OF FUiMERALS 



Question: Hov/ inipor LcUif; do you believe mourniDg and. grief 
rituals (e.g. funerals^ are for the survivor's?' 



Importance of funerals 


.No. 




No. % 


No.. % 


... .. .._ ^ — 

J' . 

Extreinel'y important 


School X 
17 25-5 


School Y 
7 12-5 


Total 
24 19.5 


Somewhat dniportant 


27 




24 ■ 


43. 


51 


41.5 


Undecided ^ 


lO' 




14 


25 


24 


19:5 


Not- at all imjpoi;tant 


5 


7-5 


4 


7 


9 


7.5 


Not ^ very imp>ortant ^ - 


7' 


10.5 


5 


■ . 9 . 


1? 


10 


Blank • 


1" 


1.5 


• '2 


" 3.5 


3 


■2.5' 


Totals 




100%- 


56 
# 


100% 


123: 


100% 

— r- '- 



It is general ly accepted that young people a'x^e more ' 
idealistic than their- elders. t/ill this ideal i^srrr and con- 
cern for fellov/ man be reflectei^i in/^the students' responses 
to. question five which asked how they wished to have 'the i^r 
body disposed o$^ after they died"^ That i,s, are the stu- 
dents mo^e concerned with preserving the. body of the dead 
fehr ougl^fc radi'tional buri^al , or with giving the giJt of . 
life by donating thei^'. bod i es to ihedical ^science?* In 
his study,' ©"Dohe'Tty foixrid' that one-half of the respondetits 

• ' ■ . ^ / ^ * r 



1..0 
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pr^rferred trad i tion^^l bur*i?il, vmilo only ten poi- cent , • 
would donate their bodie.s to ^>v.ieTir.e ^ About one-third of 
■fc^e older, more liberal respondents to the Psj^cholof^y 
Today , study preferred donation and another on^-^thii^d pre- 
f erred^c remation. Only about one-fifth of that "group 
indicated that a traditional burial v/ould be their* choic 
Iti' this* study, ^almost one-h-ilf of the* students prefer ^ 
traditional burial, which is srmilai^ to 0.' Doherty ' s find- 
ings. However, the idea^pf donating one's body to sdience 
seenir. to have gained popularity. AlTiiost _one~-f ifll'i of the, 
•students would be w:i;]^ing to do this. . - 





TARLK XJI 










' , DISPOSAT; 
*» • 


OF BOJjy: AFTilR DEATH 






Ci 


Disposal of body 


No. % 


No. % 


No. y % 


s 


, School X 


School y 


Total 


Traditional Burial 


5^ • 50.5' 


26/ 


46.5 


60 


49.1 


Cremation 


1? ■ 18 


'7 




19 


15.5 


Donation to' Science 


12 . -18 








20 


I am indifferent 


6 . 9_ 


10 


.18 


16',, 


15 


Other ' 




. 0 


.0 


5 




Totals 


67 ^100?^ 


' . 5S ' 


100% 

( 


125 

J 1 


100% 
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SUI^H'IARY, CONCrAfSIONL), AND REGOPbMErJl)AT.i ONS ' 

* ' The Pu.rposcs ?rd_ the. Pie thod fin pi o yed / ' : 

The purpose of t}iis study was fourfold: 
!• , Tq. determine .if C^t:hol ic hi^Ji scliool students had a 
favorable attitude tov;ai\J death, * ' 
To compare the attitudes t^v/ard death of students in 
a Cathol^^ h'i gh school vjI\o had taken e course in death 
education with .those' of students in a Catholfc high 
school who ^iiad not taken such a course* 
3- To discover if high ' school • student's were in favqi* 

of death education. * ^ . 

4. To determine if the attitud^^ toward death of high 
school students who were influenced by a course in 
death d'ducation were more favorable 'than those whase 
attitudes were not influenced by the course. 

The students V recollections of childhood di scussior;is 

Oil death, their first attendance at a funeral, and their 

. * . ' ■■. 

feelings about funerals aj]d burial were also expJLored. 
The study involved *seventy-five junior year students at 
one Catholic high school, and sixty-nine at. another. . 

» /V 

Both schools are located o,n the east coast of central • Florida 



M^tho.-dolof7 / * ^ . . - 

Related rer.earch on the problem IrTas done, in .the 
-Stetson UniversJ^t^^ in%the Dnytona /-Bench , and Or- 

lando public libraries, and by seeking the opnnions of ^ 
^fe^ff members at local hospitals and funeral homes. The 
inr.tramont u.sod jn deteim lti^:; tlio ' at ti tude townrd-^dea th 
of the students v/ns an attitude locale developed by Dr. 
Dale V. Hardt v/hile he waF> a professor of Health at East 
Stroudsburg (Pa.) State CoTlego. The other seven items 
on the questionnaire were selected from 'the "You and Death' 
questionnaire designed by Edwin Shneidman for the Psyc ho- 
lop^r Today study. After the elimination of two ques-* 
tionnaires which were improperly qompleted, 1P5 question- 
naires were obtained for the study. Sixty-seven of them 
were from s'tudents at the school offering death education, 

and fifty~six were from the other school. 

\ . ' ' 

Testinp; the Hypotheaes ^ . ^ * 



As the initial. step in testing the hypotheses, the 
responses to each^tem were tabulated, and the attitude 
scores were de teiMiri ned . - " " v 

1.. Hypothesis pne stated that two-;thirds of the fespon«- 
dents would have attitudes toward death that^were. 



moire firivoi-a'br^j th-iri uri P-j vo .•vrol ^ [ iTKli::Mtod by thoji' 
scores on the Attitude Tov;Mi'd D^^-itii Scale]. 

This hypothor. i r. war; Jl^6JKlr.o^l tco;^jnse the I'-eseai-ch i n t'o 
attitudes toward dealh hao x^^'^J^^-^-J con f'l i c t "rir; ^videnc^^von 
the role of religion. Some lesearciiers concluded that 
religion was a .contributing factor in develO]:>ing a positive 
-attitude, wH i le othnrr^ raamtained' that it was- detri mental 
or had no effect. Si^ce the subjects in this study were ' 
i^equdred to take a rpligion cpurse each year, results 
indicating that lep's than tv/o~thi rds of the- students had 
favorable atti^udeC toward death would -sfiggest that the 
teaching of • religi on had either a de tr/iuiental effect on 
student's at ti tudnn ,towa7\] death, or no effect at all. 
Frooi the analysis of the^d^ta, 64 per cejit of the subjects 
scored above 3.D (favorable) on the Attitude Toward Death 
Scale, while only 23 per cent scored below 2.9 (imf avorable ) . 
With the foregoing ancalysis, hypothesis one is accepted. 

2. Hypothesis two proposed that, based upon the scores' 
on the Attitude Toward Death Scale, the students from 
High School X would have triore favorable attitudes 
•. " toward death than the s^tudents from. High School Y. 

\ This hypothesis was proposed to test the* assump- 
tion that students who have had a* course in death e.duja- 
^*tion are able to copiR with 'death, with * less anxiety than 
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those v/Jho have not hr^d such h coittv. 
— ' 

. From an an'^TyGis "-of' tlio d^ta, ohtadn^:?d from the 
phi-sclua're median ^test , the School' X students who h^^d 

had a death education courrjc scored hl^^hoi^ on the attitude 
sc/cfLe than the students froia High School Y who had 'not- 
had §Kch a course: This difference was statistically 
significant.. Based ^n thi analysfs. , Hyijo thosa t'^Anois 
accepted . ' ^ * . . 

5« Hypo thpsii^ 'three " proposed that there v/ould ber a -statis- 

tistically si'gnif leant difference between: "^a) the ^ ' 

scores* on \he vAtti.tude Toward Death Scai'e of the Stu- 

♦ * ' *' 

dents from Hi.gli 3choorl X whose attitudes were etrongly 
influexnced -by their religion course and who favored 
death education; and (b) the scores .of the rest of 
liigh School X students. ,* ^ ' ' 

This hypothesis was posited *to determine if the 
students whose attitudes were influenced by their "Death 
.and Dying" religion course' would be t&ore accepting of 
'death than the students w^^o were not so influenced. How- 
^ve^, in tabulating the. responses, it was found that only 
two students at Hiigh School X were not i\ fiavor of having 

death educati(>n taught in the school. Therefoi'e^ the 

•* * , ' • 

^sT^'ores of High School X students whose attitudes were 
» ■ . * * ■ . ' 

influenced by their religion course^ were compared to 

\- ■ ■ 



^ the scores of all g'thoi- }] i pr:' Sr•^rir^1 y f f.urj.-rit (.hfT. 

they were in^favor of^paMi edvrjnlJcri or not... ^ 
♦ . ' ' ' ' 

The chi^oqu^ire test showed' th^^t v/hile 68 per cent 
• ^ ^, 

of the students wlio^-e c^itiLudec; v/ott; influ^n^^e^l hv the 

rellgJ-on course scored at or above the median, as opposed 

to only ^1-8 per cent of the other High School X -students, ' 

the reGu]*ts v/ere'nofc statistically si^^ni f icant - Based 

oti this analysis, hypothenis three is rejected- 

'4. Hypothesis- four postulated -that two-thirds "of the' 

students would favor having death education ta5U£;;ht 

in the. high schools. 

This hypothesis- was^ put forth to discover if thef 

students themselves felt a need for courses in death ^edu~. 

cation. The analysi.s of the resp6tTses to question seven 

■ » 

« 

indicated that these high school students were over- 
whelmingly in favor of having death education made avail- 
able to l^hem. Tv;enty-seven per cent of ^^the students from 
High School. X believed th^^;'^eath education was so essen- 
tial that it shoulrd'b'e a^ -required course for all high., 
scho^ol^sjbuvfents. For the total sample: about 16 per cent 
^tX^eved that dfeath education should be a required course; 
75 per cent felt that it should be available .as an elec- 
tive; 9' per cent were not sui'e; and less thfen 3 per^ceJlt 
thought that it should*" not be taught'at all. 
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I'ri v.iow of Uho J>icl. L ' 88' p(; r- cent ol' Lhc popula-* 
.tion s'tafced thrjt a course in de-ibh cdiioa Li on should be if) 

the curriculuTi), hypoLher.;is'Vfou p' is actopted.' 

" ' . ■ . " . \ . ■ ' ' . ' 

Other Firid irip;s ' . , ' ' • " 

■ ' ■ I . . • 

!• On^y c^nb-of the subjects recalled open dis- 

' cussions abouL, djjath frx)ni. their childhood while 2 

f^ev cent could no t" reHieniber dcoth ben ng discussed 

. in their homes at any time. ' . , / 

2. Sevetrty per cent of tlie subjects had attended a funeral 

•• . ^ . 

.'before entering Junioi^ high school , and only G per cent 

■ ^^^'ver at tended a Xunei^al during thei r lives. 

3. Sixty per cent of th/e subjects believpd that grief a/id 
mourning ritua] s were, at least somev/hat important for 

^ trie ^survivors. Tfbout -?0^per centjdid not-attach much 
significance to them;, while the reiira-iadef were unde- 
aided. . ' ^ . ^---^ 

- ■ : 

4. Almost one-half of the subjects preifeisred a trad" - 
tional buri-'al . Twenty per cent would donate th.eir 

-bodies to''scrence; 16 per cent preferred cremation; 
^' and 13 p|>r cent weVe indifferent. ■ 
5- Furthermore, the subjects whose ^ at titudes toward 

death were rather significajitly influenced by reli- . 
■■ gion scored higher on the attitude scale than did 



those v/boso attituduo v/or^c not inf.lu-Mcod by i'el:i.~- 
gion. Thx*^. difference was st;- t i s ti cally s i gnifi cant: . 
at-the^p<.OI level. ' * * ) . . 

• ■ Rec o ([line nd a I i ons < 

Utilizing the insti-umont developed for this Mvef^bi-- 
gation, a study slioul^i— fei^niade by the Board" of Edu--' 
cation of the Diocese of Orlando, as w^ll as by local 
boards of'^education for public high schools, to ascer- 
tain. the need for death ^education in their high school 
The Catholic church should continue^ to implement the 
use of insights from developmental and huraanisVic 
psychology in the teaching of religion because it 
seems related .to minimizing the probability of stiL- ^ 
dents' developing fearful and fatalistic attitudes 
toward ^ death- . ' \ 

The philosophical , legal, and medical aspects'-of\ 
death should be treatecj'.by teachers in. courses such 
aj^.vBiology;/ Psychology; English; Social Studies*;* 
Humanities-/; Health; and .Theology if, there., is no 
sjjepific cjourse in death education offered.* 
In^service^^ training for teachers intere&ted in develop 
ing mltidn^-sciplinary courses in death education 
should be mWe available by the Boai^d of Education 
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of the Dioccvi'.c of Orlando, arid hr local pu)jl i c < *sch.aa"l 
boards of educrablon, / * 

- ■ ■ ■■■/ ,. . • • 

Because persons i n the ho;jl th-re] a bed-^:nd helpi ng 
profesnipns are of ten faced wi. Lh thc'^ tank of anslst/ing 
oth,ers in theii' sbr/ugple to cope^'with death and dying, 
this instrument or so(ne other suitable one, should 

"be used to de Lennine the pi'of essiona]. * s attitude 
toward death. Such a de term inat ion is crucial, because 
as . Kubler-Ross '$Lnd others Jiave pointed out., if the pro- 

^esaional cannot ""cope th death ef fee tive-^ly , he can 
be of no he].p to his clients in their time o£ need, ^ 

^If the professional 's re^sjronses to tKe Attitude 

Toward DeaLh Scale indicate that he Kas^dif f icul ty 

thinking about death,- courses in . death- education should 

be made available to remedy the situation.- 

^ " ' . ■ , ^ ■■ . . ' 

» Future research should bq^ undertaken, utilizing' this 

instrument' as a pretest, and -posttest on students ' ; 

. ' ; • ' . ■ ' ■ * ■ ■ '■ ' 

taking W course in deatli education'. . Such research 

■ ' ■ • . - 

cou>d* iiluminate thte eff.ect of such a ..course on 

the ^bud^njbs ' attitudes toward death. 

' i\iture research should investigate the relationship 

betv/eeft a ])erson * atti tude .toward death and, his 

mental health 



^ 
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■..School ^i, cl'ii.H/chor; , an.cl fn/jti^-i] h^vjl th ug-'-i^'* i shoulr.l 
offer f.ourses designed to help prii^ents devQ] op favor 
abl e a tt itudes tov/a rd doa Lh- bef.ause the research 
indicates that the chiWreh's attitude^ tovr^ax-d death 
is related* to the attitude of the.ir parentfV, 
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QUESTIOIWAIEE ON ATTITUD^ TOWARD DEATH' 

this que^ionnaire is part of an individuar research ^ 
proiect on Hjgh School students fettitude^ toward de^h. 
The purpose of this project is tci gain greater under^andmg 
of how students feel about this sensitive area so thaX; 
the schools can better respond. to\70ur. needs. Your co\)pera- 
tion is e^^septial to the success of the project.. Thahk 

you foji^bur time and help. ' " „ 
- V . , Charles\R. Mojock - Guidance 

' Qouns^lor *t. Fr. Lopez H.S. 

The following 'items are pot intended .to 'tesf yoT\r knowledge. 
There are no right- or wrong answers!. Your responsdg- are anony- 
mous. . . . , - ^ ' y 

Part I. Bead each questi(^n carefully. Please ansvrer all of 
the questipns t>y chejcking thp -answer that ccmes closest to 
your own opinion or situation. . , 

1. Which three of the following list most influenced your 
present attitude toward death? In£licaf;e the maaor influence / 
by marking "i"; second J)y "2"; third by "3".^ . 



jSeath of .someone close 



\ 



^Specific reading - ' 

JReligious upbringing - 
introspection. and meditation 



Jlitual ,(e^e- f^e^als) • % . ^ 

Jleligipi^ course \ 
TV, radio or action pictures 



Jty health ( , 
Other (specify) 



2. Vfhen youvwere a child, how was death' talked about ir^' . 
your fa^f ly?^ (Check one> " > r \ J 

Openly 



With some sense of discomfQj?t 
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Qnly when necessary arid then with an attempt to exclude 
the children 

Never recall any discusi^ion 



In what. age group were you when you first attended a 
funeral? . '-^ 

Under three \y- 



Preschool \ „ - 



Elementary 
Jr. 'High^ 
Sr. High 



Never ^ . ' \ 

How much of a role has religion played in your attitudS 
toward Meath? 

Very significant ~ role . , 



A rather, significan-^ role ^ _ • 
Somewhat inf luential y but not a -itfajor roJ.e 
K relatively minpr role 



No role at all 



If it were entirely up to you, how would have your 
"body^ disposed of after you. have died? (^Check one) 

Traditional Burial 



Cremation 



^Donation to medical school or science and then burial 



[Tl am indifferent about this 
Other 
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6. How important^do you believe mourning and grief 
rituals' are for the survivors? (Check* one; 

Extremely important ' . 



jSomewha t impo rt ant 



Undecided 



JJot very important 



^Not important at all 



7« Oourses in death education should be: 

required co^se for alL students in High -School 

A vailable as, ah elective for all students in high 
sqhools * . ^ ■ ^ 

. S hould not be taught . 



JJo opinion' or not sure , 



PART II ' 

Read each. item carefully. Place a check mark next to 
each item with which you AGREE. Make no marks next to 
items with which you DISAGREE. 

\. (249) ; T he thougjit of death is a glorious thought 
2. (247) W hen I think of death I am most satisfied 
5.. (24^,) ■ T houghts 5'x' death are wonderful thoughts 

4. (245 ) \T he thought of. ^eath is very pleasant 

5. (241) T he thought of deatli is comforting 

8. (239)__I find it fairly easy to think of death 
7« ' (237) T he thought of death isn't so bad * 
8* (235) do not mind thinking 'of death 



9. . ( 


:233> 


10. ( 


:23i) 


11. ( 


:229) 


12;: . ( 


•i 

[227 ) 


13. ( 


:225) 


14. ( 


:223) 


15. < 


^221) 


16. ( 


:2i9) 


17. < 


:2i7) 


18. < 


:2i5) 


19. ( 


^213) 


20. ( 


C21A) 


part' 


III 



I can accept the thought of death 
To think of death is common 



don't fear thoughts of death, but I don't 
"like' them either ^ / 

^Thinking about death is. overvalued by many 
^T^inking of death is not fundamental to me 
_I find it difficult to think of death 
regret the thought of-'death 



_The thought of death is an awful thought 

^The thought of death is dreadful 

"* . » • - , • • • ' 

The thought of death is traumatic / ^ 

I hate the sound of the word death 



_The thought of death is outrageous 



Please check the appropriate response. ' ^ 

1. What is yollr sex? Male F emale * . - 

2. To what racial groupj,> dp you belong? , 

C aucasian Oriental iTegro O ther 

3. What religioii does your ^^mily practice? " " * . 

Protestant Jewish Roman Catholic , . / Eastern, 
■ — , ^ 



None 



Religion 



4. How religious do\you consider yourself to be? 

V ery religious - _Indif f erento 

S omewhat religious A nti-religious 



JSlightly religious , ' i 
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5. What effect ha.s tlri s q.uor'. L j orniM i r-e h^d uj^on you? . 

It has made me . somewhat anxious oi'^jprset 

^ ^It has made ine think about uiy owrudontli 

^It has reniLn^.'^ed nie how pi'eci oiis atul f ra^v'i lif^ i-* 

J^o^ effect at all 



/ >^ Other (specify)^ 



Please fe.el free 'to write about your Ovfn feelings on 
death on this paper. ^ . , 



• \ 

\ 

1 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR TF.ACfffiRS OP TKF. COURSE 
IN I)EAT[[ EDUCATION 
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SUGGESTED COURSE OUTLINE FOE 
SIX-WEEK GOUESE' IN DEATH EDUGATION 



The first few sessions should be primarily teacher-"-- 
oriented. Due ^to the sensitive nature of the subject 
it is important that the teacher set an appropriatie tone. 
First, the teacher can assuage some fears and 'uncomforta-; 
bility by noting the general difficulty that people have 
with the subject of death. Then, he pan disquss his ovm^"^ 
attitudes about death, and how he became interested' in the 
subject. At this time he can invite the class to share.^ 
some of their feelings on subject. Su ch questions as 

"Why do people feel the they way do about, the sub I o f 
death?"; "Has anyone close -to you ever died?''; "What are * 
your feelings about death?"; or '^Why should we study about 
death?" may help to open the di.scussion. The objective 
of these first few sessions is- for the teacher to help 
the class overcomfe^^ its initial rf ears and establish an atmos 
phere of openness. 

- iff ^ 

After these first few sessions, the format of the class 

- - ' . '■ " ■■ . ■ -■ ■ . ' ■ . 

/6auld generally be a l-ecture or assigned reading followed 
by small group discussions on the topic. The following 
are po.ssible topics: J ^ ' . 

1. Kuhler-Ross' Fi\e' Stages of During - Dr. Kubler-Ross 
is a pipneer in the field' of thanatology. Her research 



1? 
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with the tferminally ill patients can be an excellent 
catalyst for discussion on how one would deal with a loved 
one who is dyiiig. Through increased understanding of the 
reactions of tho dying persons, the student may feel, more 
comfortable with them. ' . 

2. Euthanasia 'and "Death»with Dignity" - OSie recent well- 
publicized case of Karen Quinlan has brought thqse topics 
to tlie forefront. Should a person be kept alive by extra- 
ordinary means when "there is almost no hope of recovery? 
Who decides when to "pull the plug"? What . would you do 

in such a situation? These questions and others can help 
the^'student b^ more aware of hia ideas on the subject. 

. ' ' : 0 . - . . 

3. When Dofes Death Come - Due to recent ^advances in 

medical teqhnology, the old definitions of death seem 

■ • . • .1, . 

inadequate, as the Quinlan cajse illuminated., A guest 
speaker, such' as a/^medical examiner or coroner could be 
most informative at this time. 

4. Comparison of the Americjan -Eunera]^ 

Those"^ of , Other Coimtries ^ In order to be^1;er xinder- 
stand- how our clllture deals with death and the reasons 
behind our ^funeral practices, some .student ;xesearch could 
be fruitf^ilV Studying the practices of other cultures 
' may pr6v:j^de' insights into alternative ways of dealing with 



de^h. 
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5. Grief and Mourning - This very important topic should 
he dea],t with at some length. a?he importance of defaling 
with grief in a healthy way has already been mentioned. 
Presentation of the symptoms of grief and its significance 
can very helpful. It is 5it this time that some stu- 
dents who have suffered losses may ^e able to express \ 
some of their feelings., if they have not already done so. 

6. Suicide - As .mentioned earlier , the rising rate of 
suicide in* the adolescent years necessitates explanation 
of its causes and possible preventitive measures. By 
becoming aware of the reasons for suicide, the student 
may be alert to potential problems in his friends, family 
and himself. 

7. A:^proaches of Various Religious -Traditions to the * 
Problem of Death and Afterlife - Student research can be 
fruitful here to illuminate some of the richness of the 
religious traditions. By approaching the topic in an 
historical rather^ than -Teligious manner, the students can 
benefit from the insights of ^the religious interpretation 

of death and. afterlife while remaining within the boundaries 
of the present law concerning religioiis tejeiching in public 
schools . . , ; 

There are numerous essays, pbems aiid short stories oi\ . 
the subject of death that can be used thrbu^out the course 



or. ;^ 



to deeper, the sturifiat^i' av;^refi^;^^ ox* i] 
deatrh. "Oi-, souje time could be devoted exclusively to a 
toulc such, as "The i'rey tmbr't o:* Death in Literature*" 



Experiniontal OTi eiatation 
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Manv stodonts a-$ar hcsni-tcils, funeral hotnes, etc., 
because of theli* a'se^oci atiori w: th deatn ana sickness. ' 

• •-•;/' / .^ ■ / V 

3y providing an op^tortunity to visit these institutions 



and become famiriar\w -^heir operationv these fears 'zaxi 
be' ovei'Come . The student can be more object ive during . a, 
field trip because h^ has no personal interest at that 
time (i.e.*, he is notS going to visit a sick friend, pay 



last resoects, etc.).\ Thus j- when ' the time does coidq he 
be ;,ettel prepaid. ' ; 

1. * Hospital Tour ^ospitals have grown so large that 
they have acquireii:.a "mysterious aura". A tour may be 
helpful tp familiarize -the student with the hospital's 
function atnd^v.5j,^,|^sc;^ 

2. Ifursing ..Homes ^ Since 'this is the environment in. which 
so. many of the aged live, a trip to 'a nursing home can . 
provide ^tlie students 'wi';bh fir^t -hand- experience of people 
close to/tdeath^-* Furth*erv it may sensitize them to the 
pli'ghlpof our aged while giving 'the old pedple sdtr^e needed 
cpmpaais.^Jnship .. , >• \ 



' A 
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3. Puneral Homes - Many high^ school strudents have never 
teen to a fiineral iLome. Like hospitals, fimeral homes 

are' a v place of mystery. * Talking to people who deal with 

- ' I. ■ * 

death eveiy day and getting a "behind the scenes" look, 
qisaav^® most enlightening. \ 

Cemetery - A field trip io an pld cemetery especially 
serve to provide a "feel" for the ways in which people 
harve, attempted to dea] with death. Various monuments and 
epitaphs on tombstones can provide insight into the feel- 
ings of the dead person and their families. 

Student Activities '* - 

1, Questionnaire Surveying Adult and Peer Attitudes about 
Death - Such a survey of attitudes can help reinforce the 

r ■ 

, discussions about the way otir culture* tries to cope with 
or escape, from the problem of death. f 

2. Values Clarif icatioDi Exercises (Sidney Simon) - For * 
example^ epitaph writing. • The student is confronted w:^th 
the question, "What do I want to be remembered as being, 
or accomplishing, after I ^m dead?" Hopefully, he will \ 

take a more Serious and long-range perspective about his 

■■ ■ t..- . • . ' i ' ■ ■ .... 

lif e ' s goale , and the means to attain thenj. ^ Another exampl 

is the "TWenty-Four Hours (A Weekj a Year, etc.) to Livy' 

Exercise. By looking at what he would do with only a day 
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to live*, the student may gain insight into those things - • 

- ' ■ ^ - ■ . ■ ■■■ ■ ■"\ 

'that are of real value and importance to him. 

■■ _ ' • ' X-X . ' • . 

• Conclusion ^ ! 

• ■ 

• ■ f' * -■« 

By taking a realistic and honest approach to death 

/ - ■ ' " 

education, v;e may. help our young people come ^to, the resiliza- 

tion- that the question of deafh is ultimately the question 

of life. As Abraham Maslow pronounjc after his near- 

fatal heart attack: / 

One very impdrtant aspect" of Vthe. post-mortem 
life is that everything gets douoly precious, gets 
\ piercingly importaent • • • if you're reconciled with 
death, then every single momeht^oy iCvery day is trans- 
♦ formed because the pervasive undercurrent — - the fear 

y0.f death — is removed. \ 
' ■ ' ' ■ " \ ' ■■ ' . ^ . ' ■ \ /'' ' 

Hopefully death , education will plant the seedn of this awaire-^ 

ness in our students and oui*"- society* 

Suggested Textbooks 

w . ■ ■ . . . , 

1, (Montgomery, M. Death ; End of the Beiz:iii£Ling ? Miimea- 
jpolis: Winston- Press, 1^7^. (!Por Short Course) 

2. ^ilcox^ Sandra G., and Sutton, Marilyn # Understanding 

Death and P ving r A Maltidisciplinary Approach > Washing- 
;ton D.O. : Alf3?ed Publishing Co. , CFor^ Long Course) 
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SELECTED QUOTATIONS FROM STUDENTS' r' 

- - » ■ 

COMMENTS ON DEATH . . . 

About ^thirty students felt a need to write aboVit their 

feelings toward death. The following' quotations were selected 
-from-theii? remarks « - - ' ' - 

On death : ; , . - 

— ~ -"A 

It is not to be feared and, in fact, looked forward 
to after a full and complete life. , " 

* Degth iulst be- accepted. It happens, buto it also issues 
a challenge from the iinknoWn to each person • 

Death is sometlring that just can't be avoided and the 
sooner a person accepts this, the happier he will be.... 
A person should dust live life ,to 1;he fullest^ even if . 
it, involves risks. He 'should contemplate on it once , 
in.^ awhile but not for too long. 

I do not like to think of death realistically. 

In a way, I'm looking forward to deatnsvbe cause then 
I dfeel r will.be fulfilled, and tmderstand „a lot of 
things 1 never have' before. 4 

Death should be thought of as a whole new experience 
which "people should accept. ^ 




I feel better thinking of my own death than it happening 
to 'bne that ds close to me. . 

I'm more afraid of other people dying than myself, 

• S * 

I'm oust afraid that I'll suffer or die- in some awful 
tragic way. { , \ • 
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On Afterlife ; / . 

If you live a good Christian life on earth, you, will 
find peace and happiness after ^eath. -- 

I'll finally »ee my Lord face to face and I'll feel . 
all the love/and goy of God to> the fullest. 

I consider death to be a st-ppping stone to the^ aftea< 
life. We realize what God. and infinity is. 

The Catholic faith tells of a new life. It's, a soary " 
' thing, but -it's better than thinking when you die . ' 
there's nothing but dark, black nothing. ' 

•'I think deatii-^as not a terrible thing because I'm 
re^dy to meet God . Death i s only* hard on ' the one s 

left. ■ ■ "'t " • ■ -.^^ 



On Funerals and Mourning : " // 

^ ' ' ' " .■■ * • ■■' : ■ ^ v.. :, . 

- r^pumihg sometimes helps people realize how great,^ life 
i6 feuid how to be more loving toward one another. _ 
> ' ■ ■ . ' \ 

Mouraing is good for one thing ~ you ge,t all the sorrow 
.out. But then again its useless because its not going 
to' change things at all . / 

The Tnoumii^g and grief period following a death is 
what scares children away. * . 

Euneral homes make death too ^commercialized. ^ 

Punerai_bomes are the worst about de-hum'anizing the/ 
' body. 

On Dea^h Education : . ^ 

■ ■ ■ - ■ ' . ■ '■ ' • 

I feel that a death course is important, but it should 
be more personal and understanding to those who have 
exjierienced a death. ' 



Since this death cotirse l am no longer afraid to die 
Ev^iTX one should^ be able to take some sort of death 
course. * ■ 

I don't feel it was necesspry to show high school 
students the medical aspects of death. 

I feel that when we were taught death, it was morbid 
and uncalled for. I feel it scared more people than 
had people accept the thought,^ 



\ I feel it's really stupid to fill out questionnaires 
about death. . What are you going to gain from it? 

I really would like to know why someone would bother 
studying about death and why -it* is so important be- 
cause I feel that when you go, yoU go. ' - 
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